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Since the Days of Dr. Shinn 


Harold H. Niles 


INCE the days of Dr. Quillen Hamilton 
Shinn, that undaunted apostle of 
Universalism, the Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation has been rendering valuable ser- 
vice to the Universalist Church. Estab- 
lished by Dr. Shinn and a loyal group of 
Universalists, Ferry Beach has been a 
training-school and a fountain-head of in- 
spiration for workers in the Universalist 
Church for thirty-eight years. 

Ours is a small denomination. In a 
country obsessed with the desire for big- 
ness, the Universalist Church has remained 
small. Not by design nor by lack of fitness 
but just by the nature of things the Uni- 
versalist Church has grown slowly, albeit 
its influence has spread widely. While we 
cannot point with pride to the size of our 
organization we can do so to some of our 
works. For instance, 
need ever be ashamed of the educational 
institutions such as St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and Tufts College which had their 
genesis in and derived their genius from 
the minds and hearts of Universalists. 
So also is it with such establishments as 
Ferry Beach and Murray Grove. They 
are great achievements. 

Ferry Beach is the kind of summer meet- 
ing-place which appeals to Universalists. 
It is well situated and easily reached by 
New Englanders. It is a delightful place 
endowed by nature with pine trees and 
ocean shore which help to make the work 
of learning to be better church workers a 
delightful experience. It is a meeting- 
place and training-school for earnest 
people who want to prepare themselves for 
better service in the church. Plans for 
the season of 1939 include the following 
Institutes: Young People’s Institute, July 
9-15; Religious Education Institute, July 
15-22; a special type of adult education in- 
stitute, July 22-29, is under discussion; 
Nature and Religion Institute, July 29- 
August 12; Laymen’s Conference, August 
12 and 18; Institute of Churchmanship, 
August 12-19; Institute of World Affairs, 
August 19-26. When I think of what such 
a schedule means to the people of our fel- 
lowship I thank God for the imagination 
and the determination of Dr. Shinn and 
his loyal supporters. If he were able to 
speak to us no doubt his answer would be 
similar to that line with which Kipling 
ended his poem on Pioneers: “Anybody 
might have done it, but His whisper came 
to me.” 

If Ferry Beach were operated on a com- 
mercial basis it could very easily be one of 
the profit-yielding resorts in vacation land. 
Ideally situated within easy reach of every 
New Englander, it could be made the head- 
quarters of numbers of people anxious to 
escape the heat of summer and to find rest 
and refreshment amid the salt-laden and 
pine-scented air of the Maine coast. The 
Association has many desirable advan- 
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tages. It has acquired through sacrificial 
giving a beautiful grove and several acres 
of land with a magnificent beach. It has 
erected comfortable buildings for lodging 
and teaching. Every building, every tree, 
every walk, everything about the place, 
speaks in the silent language of the heart of 
the generosity and thoughtfulness of Uni- 
versalists, living and dead, who by their 
contributions have made the institution 
possible. 

But Ferry Beach is not run for profit. 
It is a religious institution organized for 
and dedicated to the purpose of rendering 
service to the Universalist Church. It isa 
non-profit-making institution. Its operat- 
ing costs are not adequately met by the 
season’s revenue. Its board of manage- 
ment seeks to keep the costs low enough so 
that the greatest number of our people may 
be served. The Association is governed 
by a board of directors who receive no 
compensation for their services, except the 
secretary and house manager. Member- 
ship in the Association is open to every 
Universalist upon the payment of a fee of 
$1.00. All institute delegates are required 
to become annual members. In addition 
to the revenues received for membership 
dues, board and lodging, Ferry Beach de- 
pends upon voluntary gifts from Universal- 
ist people. From time to time appeals 
have been made for special financial as- 
sistance. The present is such a time. 

On account of taxes assessed against the 
property, and the acquisition of land be- 
tween the Quillen and Rowland Hall last 
summer which had been placed upon the 
market, and the ownership of which by 
others would have jeopardized the best 
interests and future development of the 
institution, the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation is in need of $5,000. Five thousand 
Universalists sending one dollar to the 
secretary would wipe out the deficit. 
Twenty-five hundred sending two dollars 
or a thousand sending five dollars would 
accomplish the same. I have no doubt 
that if Mr. Needham had the time to do 
it he could call on a thousand Universalists 
and get five dollars from each of them. Not 
one of them would refuse to give to so 
worthy an institution. But he does not 
have the time to do it. Therefore, the 
appeal must be presented through our 
church papers and through the mail. A 
special circular provides for payment by 
installment in accordance with two plans. 

I wish you would consider this as a per- 
sonal appeal to you. How much will you 
give to tide Ferry Beach over this sand- 
bar? Mail your contribution to Robert 
F. Needham, 10 Winthrop Road, Arling- 
ton, Mass. You will have the reward 
which comes with the satisfaction of know- 
ing that you are aiding a great institution 
which has rendered a real service to Uni- 
versalism since the days of Dr. Shinn. 
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The Most Important of All 


HAT is the most important of all the many 
subjects which church people might consider 
in their conventions? 

We do not refer now to balancing the budget, 
church extension, new members, training ministers, 
and other things of this kind on which we spend our 
time. These are important but secondary. What 
questions, if any, are as important for Catholics as for 
Protestants, for Jews as for Christians, for Univer- 
salists as for Episcopalians? Is there anything in 
the religious world that corresponds to an earthquake 
in the physical world at which everybody runs out into 
the street and takes notice, or if they do not must be 
classed as demented or unfit? ‘‘What is the most im- 
portant question in the whole field of religion?’ we 
asked the wise men whom we knew. They answered 
our question, but not all in the same way. Yet all 
the answers were thoughtful. 

One man said that the conflict of paganism with 
religion, the exaltation of force as superior to love, 
the setting up of the nation as supreme over the judg- 
ment of the individual or the voice of conscience, the 
teaching that liberty for the individual is a boon to be 
granted by superior authority and not an inalienable 
right, the arbitrary insistence that civil government 
has a right to tell us what to believe or to do in our 
churches, are the things that challenge us today. 
This man would direct our thought to the concentra- 
tion camps in Germany, to materialism at home, to 
indifference of people concerning fundamental rights 
and their willingness to suppress them for their own 
ends, and to the blindness of churches to all these 
things. 

If this is the most important question of all, then 
it is as vital a question for religious people of one creed 
as for those of another. In fact, there are signs that 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews are drawing closer 
together in resistance to this new paganism. 

Another man was fresh from the Madras confer- 
ence. He said that the question looming up above 
all others is whether or not religious people can unite. 
He talked of the scandal of our divided Christianity. 
He said that our ills might force us together if our 
ideals did not draw us together. He declared that if 
we understood each other we would agree better, and 
that behind conflicting doctrines was a common belief 
in God and a common desire to serve man. To make 
religious people see this, he felt was our great duty 
and privilege. 


A third said that there was a question more im- 
portant even than the danger of paganism and the 
need of union. He illustrated it in this way: “Sup- 
pose,” he said, ‘‘I am sitting here eating a large loaf 
of bread and near me is a hungry man without bread, 
and I am not willing to give him even a crust. But 
that I go from the place refreshed by the bread for 
my religious observances, and then sing hymns and 
read prayers and burn incense. The biggest question 
in religion is to show such a man that he is not re- 
ligious at all, and to show churches acting that way 
that they are not even decent social clubs. In other 
words, the biggest question in the field of religion is 
the question of justice, how to make church people 
understand what justice is, and that it is their duty 
above all else to serve the ends of justice.” 

In contrast with all of these replies suggesting 
questions that almost anyone can see are important 
and fundamental, was the answer of a business man 
who possibly would be more loudly cheered in a 
church convention than any of the others. He said 
that the most important question confronting churches 
is how to get rid of “isms” and how to induce ministers 
to do church work and to let outside matters alone. 
Talking to him after talking to the others made us 
think of the phrase ‘‘an irrepressible conflict.” 

But is it irrepressible? Is it not more a question 
of showing the rank and file of church members that 
questions of totalitarianism, unity and economic jus- 
tice cannot be torn from the platforms of religious 
groups without wrecking the platforms? 

Make it concrete and almost always our church 
members stand with us. 

Is it right to put the state over the conscience? 
No. 

Is it right to fight one another instead of a common 
foe? No. 

Is it right to eat a loaf and refuse even a crust to 
a hungry brother? No. 

Then have we by indifference or by feigning ig- 
norance or by neglect taken our stand with the friends 
of tyranny, sectarianism and injustice? If some have 
done so ignorantly, how can they be enlightened? 
Have organized groups called churches a responsibility 
here? If so how can they meet such a heavy re- 
sponsibility? 

There are some vital questions in the world of 
today, and by the way in which we deal with them 
we shall decide about the world of tomorrow. 
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THE DEMPSEY BILL 


HE Dempsey Bill to exclude and deport all aliens 
advocating any change in the American form 
of government has passed the House of Repre- 

sentatives without anybody pointing out how loosely 
it is drawn and in what a ridiculous position it would 
put us if ever it should become a law. 

The New York Herald-Tribune, which can not be 
accused of sympathy for Communists, said editorially 
that while it had sympathy with the purposes of the 
bill, ‘‘nevertheless it is essential that we discriminate 
between the arrogant violator of this canon and the 
friendly critic.’”’ As it stands, an alien could be de- 
ported for expressing his opinion upon the reorganiza- 
tion of government departments. A James Bryce, 
lecturing upon our system of government at Columbia 
University and pointing out defects, could be sent back 
to England. The bill should be defeated in the Senate 
or vetoed by the President. 


* O* 


PRESENT DAY SAINTS 


WELVE years ago when he brought out his vol- 
ume of ‘‘Reminiscences of Present Day Saints,’ 
Francis Greenwood Peabody said some things 

in his preface about the meaning of the word saint. 
The New Testament defined the word in one way. 
The ecclesiastics have limited that meaning. In the 
New Testament the saints were ‘‘those who had com- 
mitted themselves to the cause of Christ not as ex- 
ceptionally pious persons or endowed to work miracles, 
but as testifying by the conduct of their lives to the 
influence of their Master.’’ Doctor Peabody tells us 
that the word saint is used in the New Testament 
more than sixty times, not to denote the beatified but 
the usual loyal Christian. 

Doctor Peabody declared that as he looked back 
over a long life he was struck by the number of saints 
with whom he had been associated, plain people who 
had been loyal to their Christian professions. He 
gives a chapter to Ephraim Peabody, his father, and 
another to the professor of Christian Morals, Andrew 
Preston Peabody, a distant kinsman. Among others 
of whom he writes are Edward Everett Hale, Phillips 
Brooks, James Freeman Clarke, Charles Carroll 
Everett, Samuel Chapman Armstrong, Henry Drum- 
mond and President Eliot. Fifteen saints appear in 
the book. 

He was moved to write the book by his dislike 
of a kind of biographer who had appeared, the man 
who rewrote the lives of saints and heroes “to expose 
their foibles and failings which made them less heroic 
or saintly and more like commonplace sinners.” To 
Doctor Peabody it seemed to be quite as legitimate 
and “certainly much more inviting” to reverse the 
process and to show that within the circle of one’s 
acquaintances there are people conspicuous or in- 
conspicuous “‘who teach one what saintliness means.” 

The way in which Doctor Peabody did his work 
justified the attempt. With scholarship, with insight, 
with strict regard for truth, he made these men of the 
past live before us again. He did much to counteract 
the influence of the brilliant writers who do so much 
to give us a low, mean opinion of human nature. He 
makes us see that there are many saints. 


Now it would be both unfair and ungracious in us 
not to recognize the service done by those who dare 
tell us unpleasant truths. No one with the slightest 
conception of what truth means in the service of man 
ever would disparage or weaken the apostles of truth. 

What Doctor Peabody is saying, and what in our 
feeble way we try to say in this journal week after 
week, is that the most evil thing is not necessarily 
the most true thing, that we must be on our guard 
against the professional debunker as we must be 
against the time-serving eulogist, and endeavor to be 
fair and truthful about ourselves and the people we 
know! ;, 

All the mighty engines of publicity, the courts, 
the papers, the radio, the theaters, deal much more 
with the seamy side of things than with the good side. 
All the more need then of the papers and teachers and 
preachers who try to look on all sides and to see the 
whole truth. 

In our judgment we are surrounded by a great 
company that no man can number, not in some other 
realm with palm branches but in this world, who 
are doing their duty so faithfully, bearing their burdens 
with such courage and showing such kindness one to 
another, that they deserve to be called saints. 

Nor is any service that they render to society as 
great as the service that lies in the conviction that they 


exist. 
* * 


WASHINGTON: A VITALLY IMPORTANT 
CONFERENCE 


EK have been cheered by being permitted to sit 
\) \V in upon a session of the program committee of 
the Universalist General Convention, which 
representatives of other committees attended and 
over which Doctor Rose of Lynn presided. Assisting 
at the session were Mr. Manning of Hartford, Lau- 
rence Shorey of Portsmouth, Doctor Ratcliff, Doctor 
Cummins and Doctor Lalone. 

The task confronting the committee was difficult. 
All the programs of all the auxiliary organizations are 
combined this year with the program of the Univer- 
salist General Convention. There are separate ses- 
sions and joint sessions, business meetings, devotional 
meetings, and meetings dedicated to knowledge, but 
all groups are going on together. It is to be a week 
of united worship and united work. 

It sounds interesting to us. It looks as if plans 
for a new type of convention are working out well. 
Within a month we shall be publishing the program. 
We believe that it will reflect credit upon the men 
who, busy at their own tasks, have taken time to serve 
the general movement in such an important Way. 

Nobody appearing before the committee seems to 
have an axe to grind. The question uppermost all the 
time is, ‘Who is the best available man or woman for 
this part of the task?” 

It very definitely will be a young man’s and 
young woman’s convention. That much we can see 
with our eyes shut. That much we can tell without 
violating confidence. 

And will it not be interesting to attend the con- 
vention, and to hear what our growing men and 
women with much of life before them think about re- 
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ligion and churches in this crucial period of human 
history? 
ue need our best folks in Washington to help 
guide and direct denominational affairs for the busy 
years ahead. 
Shall we not all try to attend? The call going 
forth is not a call to a picnic. It isa call toa vitally 


important conference. 
* * 


WHY? 
I Peisthis s LOUIS STEVENSON once expressed 
his wonder that man does not voice his sheer 

_ joy in living by ending up his day with a 
rousing round of shouting “as the frogs do.” Man 
being the queer creature that he is, more often ex- 
presses his pleasure in appropriately queer ways. 
When we are full of the joy of living we are as likely 
as not to give vent to dismal wailing over wet weather, 
and this in spite of our knowledge that the rain brings 
the flowers. Then out comes the sun in his glorious 
heat to open the flowers. No sooner are we warm than 
we start growling about the heat. 

In the realm of man-made things we build fine 
motor cars and smooth roads to travel over, and forth- 
with groan at the inconveniences of traffic. We go to 
the country to rest and find it dull. We go to the city 
to entertain ourselves and become bored. We go to 
symphony concerts and after listening to exquisitely 
beautiful harmony of sound express our approval by 
mass thumping of palms until the air is filled with 
raucous noise. Why all these absurd reactions? Do 
men like to complain? Are men ashamed to give 
vent to hearty, enthusiastic, harmonious, and joyous 
appreciation? Or is there something so cussed about 
man that he covers his shame by growling at life? 

The psychologists have some neat explanations 
of these phenomena, but the explanations are, after 
all, only descriptions which fail really to explain. 
That leaves us wondering with Stevenson why we and 
all our fellowmen don’t wake up to the full appre- 
ciation of the great simple daily joys of living. 

JOT Lie 


* * 


IS RELIGION IN DANGER? 


HE danger in today’s advocacy of paganism, said 
Thomas E. Dewey, at the University of Illinois, 
is not to religion but to those who have aban- 

doned it. 

Accepting the Cardinal Newman award given 
annually to “an individual who has made an outstand- 
ing contribution to the enrichment of American life in 
the fields of science, literature, art, or statesmanship,” 
Mr. Dewey paid a high tribute to the jurors and other 
citizens who have dared stand up and fight organized 
crime. He said that only in right ideas of morality in 
the minds of people generally is there hope of redeem- 
ing our cities from the control of criminals. He 
pointed to religion as the source of our ideas of right- 
eousness. In a conflict of religion with paganism he 
believed that religion had nothing to fear. He did 
not say, “Whosoever shall fall upon that stone shall 
be broken, but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will 
grind him to powder,” but his address was shot through 
and through with the conviction that righteousness 
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has an overwhelming momentum because it is based 


‘on the mighty law of God. 


And yet there could be no question but that he 
realized perfectly that God would not move in the 
task of cleaning up New York until grand juries and 
trial juries were ready to move with Him. 

“The need of the world today is for vigorous 
spiritual strength, flowing from divine guidance,’ he 
asserted. “The day is at hand when all men must 
unite and fight invasion by pagan ideals. Fortunately, 
in all faiths, leaders are stepping forward to carry on 
this fight. Naturally, there are differences of creed. 
In the right of expression of these and other differences 
between free men lies the very essence of their free- 
dom.” 

Such beliefs, Mr. Dewey said, need to become a 
more practical influence on the lives of men, for the 
world needs desperately today a spiritual militancy. 

Previous recipients of the Newman award have 
included Thomas E. Mann (1987), for his contribu- 
tions to liberature; Dr. Alexis Carrel (1936), for con- 
tributions to science; Senator George W. Norris(1933), 
for public service, and former Secretary of State 
Frank B. Kellogg (1932), for his contribution to the 
cause of world peace. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The Rev. Stanley Manning, chairman of the 
Commission on International Relations, has asked our 
churches to celebrate the fortieth anniversary of the 
Hague Tribunal and Permanent Court May 14 or 
May 21, either or both to be observed as International 
Good Will Sunday. 


As one who has seen many of the proofs, we can 
testify that Doctor Perkins has done a beautiful and 
important piece of work editing the Sunday School 
Helper for the summer quarter. More than Sunday 
school pupils will prize it. 


“The winter is over and past, the flowers appear 
upon the earth, the time of the singing of birds is come 
and the voices of spring are heard in the land. Fear 
not, O Land. Be glad and rejoice, for the Lord will do 
great things.” 


The gratitude of some people for a little simple 
every-day kindness now and then makes us want to 
grovel in the dust in shame and sorrow that we do 
not try it more frequently. 


Executives of Universalist bodies who could not 
find time in which to set up a united program while 
they were in Boston, seized time by going to Stow, 
Mass., May 4-6. 


What we need just now is less proclamation of the 
approaching end of civilization and more recognition 
of the fact that ‘‘with God a thousand years are as one 
day.” 


“Most books,” wrote Thoreau, “belong to the 
house and street only, and in the fields their leaves 


feel very thin.” 
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And Thy Neighbor as Thyself 
II — Heralds of the Dawn 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


PPENDED to the Charter of Compact adopted 
in 1785 by our first organized Universalist 
society, the Independent Christian Church of 

Gloucester, Mass., is the signature, among others, of 
Gloster Dalton, “‘an Afriean.’’ In his account of the 
death and burial of this colored member the Rev. 
Thomas Jones, second minister of the church, wrote: 
“He was a native of Africa and brought away as a 
slave (so called). For there are no slaves! All men 
are born free!’ This fervent expression of respect for 
human personality, as such, was the keynote of the 
Universalist founders. When John Murray first 
appeared in Boston he preached in Faneuil Hall, 
November 26, 1773, from the text, “If the Son there- 
fore shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.”” In 
later years, Thomas Whittemore, commenting on our 
beginnings, wrote: ‘‘Universalism and the Revolution 
began to rise together. They were rocked together in 
the same stormy days, in the cradle of American lib- 
erty.”’ In other words, Universalism was not merely a 
theological reform; in substance it was a part of that 
larger social and ethical revolt against civil and ec- 
clesiastical oligarchy which laid the foundation of 
civil and religious democracy in the New World. 

The growing independence of the American 
colonies from 1700 on and the growing self-respect of 
the colonists themselves did not accord well with the 
aristocratic and limited gospel of Calvinism. Deca- 
dent Calvinism in its attempt to maintain control 
over the lives of men painted a lurid and indescribably 
terrible hereafter as the fate of all sinners. Worse 
even than this, great masses of men and women, told 
that they were shut out from the love of God and from 
blessedness through all eternity, suffered from the 
sense of being spiritually disinherited. Into this dark 
and gloomy world, where the majority of men and 
women shuddered at the thought of death as the 
approach of a hopeless doom, came the Universalist 
heralds of the dawn. While they were in the front 
ranks of the lightbearers to the New World, our Uni- 
versalist pioneers, they were not alone. The outstand- 
ing liberal mind of the Colonial period, indeed, was 
Roger Williams, founder of Rhode Island and of the 
Baptist Church. Next to Williams, perhaps, comes 
the Congregationalist Thomas Hooker, who also went 
into exile from the Massachusetts Bay Colony and 
established a more liberal church and community in 
Connecticut. The important thing for us, however, 
is that our spiritual forebears did come into the New 
World and did play a great and important part in 
freeing the minds of men from theological slavery and 
turning them to the ethical content of Christianity. 
(When John Murray was ordained by the people of 
Gloucester they presented him with a Bible, “as a 
solemn seal of this your ordination to the Ministry 
of the New Testament.”’) 

Three men, two of them from the Old World and 
one a son of the New World, stand out as the first 
American Universalists. They were Dr. George de 


Benneville, John Murray and Elhanan Winchester. 
The lives of these men touched and influenced each 
other in strange and important ways, and all three 
played a big part in the development of Universalist 
thought and action. 

In 1741, the year that John Murray was born in 
Alton, England, a French Protestant doctor, exiled 
from his own land, reared in England, and later living 
and practicing medicine and studying theology in 
Germany, came to this country. That doctor was 
George de Benneville. He landed on the shores of 
New Jersey and settled in Pennsylvania. Dr. de 
Benneville was a student and a mystic. The child of 
noble French Protestant parents who had fled to 
England, he was early orphaned and became the 
protégé of Queen Anne. While still a very young 
man, almost a boy, he became convinced that God 
had destined all men for salvation. He preached 
his gospel in both France and Germany and suffered 
persecution for so doing. In 1741 he believed he was 
called to preach in the New World, and so promptly 
migrated. 

For fifty-two years Dr. de Benneville lived, prac- 
ticed medicine for modest fees and preached without 
fee over a wide area, in Pennsylvania. He worked 
among the Indians as well as the whites, and was re- 
garded by both red man and white man as a saint. 
Every year he journeyed far and wide over his long 
circuit, preaching the gospel of God’s universal love 
and man’s universal brotherhood. Dr. de Benneville 
left no organized church behind him, but he paved the 
way for Murray and Winchester. Indeed, he was 
largely responsible for the conversion of Elhanan 
Winchester, a young Baptist minister of unusual in- 
telligence and eloquence. This he did by translating 
into English and publishing the book, ‘“The Ever- 
lasting Gospel, a Treatise on Universalism,” by the 
Dutch theologian, Siegvolk. This book fell into the 
hands of Elhanan Winchester at a critical period in his 
life, and bore fruit in his conversion to Universalism. 

As all Universalists know, John Murray came from 
England and landed at Good Luck, N. J., in September, 
1770. Here he preached for a time in the little meet- 
inghouse of Thomas Potter, an illiterate but liberal- 
minded farmer and fisherman. For several years 
Murray did itinerant preaching in New Jersey, New 
York City and New England. He preached in Boston 
first in 1778, and in November, 1774, went to Glouces- 
ter on the invitation of Winthrop Sargent and a group 
of people who had become interested in the writings of 
James Relly. So warm was his welcome in Gloucester, 
and so earnest and enthusiastic the little group, that 
Murray soon decided to settle there. The times were 
troublous, however, and, at the behest of General 
Greene, he became chaplain of the Rhode Island 
regiments in Washington’s army. After eight months 
of service the state of his health forced him to return 
to Gloucester. Here he found work to do that was in 
fact an expression of the spirit of his gospel. The 
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business of Gloucester was demoralized by the war 
and many fishermen’s families were facing starvation. 
Murray went into action immediately and by appeal 
to his friends in Boston and to various army officers 
raised a large sum of money which he used to provide 
food and clothes for his needy townsmen. The 
Gloucester town records of April 3, 1776, contain the 
following minute: “Voted unanimously, that this 
town returns their sincere thanks to the compassionate 
donors of a sum of money sent by the hands of Mr. 
Af ohn Murray for the relief of our poor, which he lays 
out in provisions and distributes among them accord- 
ing to their necessities.”’ 

Thus were the social implications of Universalism 
revealed in the life of one of its first American expo- 
nents, before there were any organized Universalist 
churches. Murray served as chaplain without pay, 
refusing both the salary and the commission. He 
served his fellowmen in their need whenever and 
wherever he could. In one of his sermons on Univer- 
salism he said: “‘‘In faith and hope the world will dis- 
agree.’ And every man’s faith be it what it may, is 
only between him and his maker. It is his actions 
and their influence in society that concern mankind. 
What definition of religion does the Scripture give? 
It is this, ‘Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father;’ is this, “To visit the fatherless and widows 
in their afflictions, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.’ ”’ 

The nature of early Universalism as an ethical 
movement and a revolt against spiritual oligarchy is 
nowhere more clearly shown than in the outstanding 
service of John Murray in the famous Gloucester 
Universalist society suit against the old First Parish. 
The little group of Universalists had organized as a 
separate society in 1779 and on Christmas Day, 1780, 
dedicated their first meetinghouse. The local asses- 
sors, however, would not accept their status as a 
separate religious society and continued to levy taxes 
on the members for the support of the First Parish. 
Property of several members was seized and sold at 
auction for tax money. The society entered suit to 
recover the money, but the suit was dismissed on the 
ground that it could properly be presented only in the 
name of the religious teacher from whom the money 
had been diverted. Murray was against bringing such 
a suit because he claimed no money, nor did he ask 
any fees for preaching. He never to that time had 
received a fixed salary, accepting instead only what 
money he needed. His friends were about ready to 
give up the fight when Murray decided that “per- 
sistence in his resolution was a sacrifice of the personal 
interests of his friends, and would be a cowardly giv- 
ing up of a right which the Constitution guaranteed to 
all.’’ (The reference here is to the Bill of Rights pre- 
fixed to the Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, ‘All religious societies shall at all 
times have the exclusive right of electing their public 
teachers and contracting with them for their support 
and maintenance. And moneys paid by the subject 
for the support of public worship shall, if he require it, 
be uniformly applied to the support of the public 
teacher or teachers of his own religious sect or de- 
nomination, provided there be anyone whose instruc- 
tion he attends.”) Murray thereupon consented to 
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enter the case. It came to trial in 1783 and continued 
in litigation on appeal and review through 1786, when 
the society finally obtained a favorable verdict. The 
jury found for the Universalists at the first trial, but 
the case was ordered reviewed because it had done so 
by going against the charge of the court, which held 
that no teacher of an unincorporated society could 
claim remuneration. This automatically excluded 
at the time Episcopalians, Baptists, Quakers and Pres- 
byterians. The next year, however, the same Judge 
Dana had changed his mind about the matter. Doubt- 
less in response to the growing feelings of democracy, 
Judge Dana now expressed his belief that the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution “should be of the most 
liberal kind,” and the judgment of the previous year 
was ratified. This verdict, which freed our Univer- 
salist fathers from supporting the local First Parish in 
the first test case of its kind, was thus a landmark in 
the history of free religion. In this case the Univer- 
salists and their leader, Murray, were quite uncon- 
sciously fighting the battle of freedom for their fellow 
citizens as well as for themselves. 

In the same year, 1774, that John Murray started 
preaching in Gloucester a young Baptist minister 
named Elhanan Winchester went south from Massa- 
chusetts to take charge of a Baptist church in South 
Carolina. On his journey he fell in with some men in ~ 
Virginia who were discussing the possibility of all men 
being redeemed from sin and saved. The idea greatly 
disturbed him. About this time he came into posses- 
sion of ““The Everlasting Gospel,’ by Siegvolk, which 
had been translated and published by Dr. George de 
Benneville. This book, which set forth the gospel of 
Universalism, played a large and perhaps decisive part 
in the conversion of Winchester. Winchester, a 
natural student, managed also to get hold of Sir 
George Stonehouse’s treatise on “The Restitution of 
All Things,” another early Universalist book. The re- 
sult of it all was that Winchester became a Univer- 
salist preacher. He says of himself at that time: 
“Now my heart being opened and viewing the worth of 
all souls, I felt great compassion toward them, and 
invited them with all my might to fly to the arms of 
Christ who died for them and was willing to save 
them.” 

That does not sound especially significant to us 
today in the field of social ethics. When we remember, 
however, that ministers all around this young man 
were preaching that God did not design to save all 
men, perhaps not even a majority of men, but only 
those whom He had elected to salvation, we see that 
this attitude of Winchester’s had tremendous social 
implications. The effect on the young preacher was 
to make him condemn slavery and at once to preach 
to and baptize Negroes into Christianity. This of 
course was radicalism of the worst sort for its day. 
In 1781 Winchester was preaching to a crowded 
church in Philadelphia when he publicly proclaimed 
his faith in the universal restoration of all men. 

This Universalist position broke up Winchester’s 
church. He went out with about one hundred fol- 
lowers and for four years the society met in the hall 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Three significant 
and interesting things stand out in the experience of. 
Winchester. First, he came to his Universalist po.t- 
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tion without knowing either de Benneville or Murray 
(although he knew both in later years); second, his 
Universalism immediately turned him to the business 
of applying his gospel to present human need; and 
third, he gathered around him a group of men and 
women who were interested in practical application of 
the gospel. 

Among these followers of Elhanan Winchester 
was Dr. Benjamin Rush, leading member of the medi- 
cal faculty and one of the outstanding radical thinkers 
of his day. He was a pioneer in the field of temperance, 
he helped to organize the first anti-slavery society and 
was one of the first advocates of a public school system. 

In addition to other gifts Dr. Benjamin Rush 
was a prolific writer in that day of zealous pam- 
phleteering. Thus it came about that when the Uni- 
versalists gathered in Philadelphia in 1790 in a con- 
vention to frame a Declaration of Faith and Plan of 
Church Government he was asked to draft that im- 
portant document. This he did, and did well. Itisa 
notable document—the Magna Charta of our religious 
liberalism and the foundation of our social ethics. In 
their Declaration of Faith the fathers wrote, “‘We be- 
lieve in the obligation of the moral law as the rule of 
life.”’ The declaration also declares belief in the valid- 
ity of the “‘Holy Scriptures,” the ‘Supreme Being,” the 
“Mediator” and the “Holy Ghost.’ The Plan of 
Government is congregational, and wide latitude is 
expressed in the matter of ordinances such as baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. Especially significant is the 
paragraph about instruction of children: “‘We believe 
it to be the duty of all parents to instruct their children 
in the principles of the Gospel, as the best means to 
inspire them with the love of virtue, and to promote 
in them good manners and habits of industry and so- 
briety. Asa necessary introduction to the knowledge 
of the gospel, we recommend a school or schools to be 
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under the direction of every church, in which shall be 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and psalmody. 
We further recommend that provision be made for 
instructing poor children in said schools gratis.” 
This in the days before the establishment of a general 
public school system was a most progressive position. 

The fathers safeguarded their democracy by stat- 
ing at the close of their Plan of Church Government 
that “all general acts of the convention, which relate 
to the interests of particular churches, shall be issued 
only’ by way of advice, or recommendation.” Fol- 
lowing the plan, they passed several recommenda- 
tions that it is fair to assume expressed the mood of 
their fellowship. The first of these applied to war. A 
defensive war they felt might be considered ‘awful,’ 
but they looked forward to a time when the light of 
the gospel would abolish war and recommended that 
their fellow churchmen “cultivate the spirit of peace.” 
They also recommended, as more Christian, substitu- 
tion of arbitration for suing at law. On slavery they 
spoke out without qualification: ‘‘We believe it to be 
inconsistent with the union of the human race in a 
common savior, and the obligations to mutual and 
universal love which flow from that union, to hold any 
part of our fellow creatures in bondage.”’ They recom- 
mended the stopping of the African trade and gradual 
abolition of Negro slavery and education of the Ne- 
groes. The concluding recommendations suggested 
testimony by simple affirmation instead of oath taking, 
and enjoined lawful submission to properly consti- 
tuted government. 

This declaration, drafted by Rush, a convert of 
Winchester, at a convention attended by John Murray, 
marks the beginning of Universalism on a nationally 
organized scale. The declaration obviously served as 
ea for the Winchester Declaration adopted in 


New York Ministers’ Institute 
Fred C. Leining 


NE of our primary concerns in the years which 
lie just ahead is for our ministry. What the 
Universalist Church is to be will depend in the 

last analysis upon what we, who are its ministers, make 
it,’ said Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superintend- 
ent, at the opening session of the institute sponsored 
by the Universalist Ministers’ Association of New 
York State. 

This institute was held in the beautiful assembly 
room of the Men’s Dormitory of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, April 24-26. The opening session 
was held on Monday afternoon with twenty-six minis- 
ters in attendance. These men were overnight guests 
in the homes of members of the faculty and parishioners 
of the Canton Universalist church and in the Men’s 
Dormitory. 

The Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Syracuse, pre- 
sided at the Monday afternoon session, when Dr. 
Cummins spoke on “Our Ministry.”” Dr. Cummins 
said: “In the ranks of our clergy today are men and 
women who appreciate the high and holy office which 
they hold, who have adequately prepared and are for- 


ever continuing to prepare themselves for their work 
and are executing it in superb fashion. Others are not 
altogether certain what it is all about, are not clear 
just what is expected of them, and as a result are 
making a poor job of what they are doing. Still others, 
even though they are likely to be the last ones to be 
aware of the fact, are not at all suited to the ministry, 
are unfair to themselves and are working a hardship 
upon the church by remaining in its ministry. Those 
in the third group should be told in all kindness that 
they should and must resort to fields other than the 
active parish ministry. We shall have more effective 
Universalist churches and more effective Universalist 
churches when we have more effective Universalist 
ministers and more effective Universalist ministers. 
__“T am frank to say that I favor very strongly 
raising the standards of our ministry, and this end 
would be served by vesting a very considerable degree 
of authority in the hands of the Central Fellowship 
Committee. I see little or no justification any longer 
for the State Fellowship Committees. 
“When Universalist ministers are ordained, they 
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should be impressed with the fact that they are but 
adding their own lives and their own faith to an age- 
long and continuous stream. They have a heritage to 
which they owe much. They have a high tradition to 
live up to. They are not at liberty to do as they 
please. Their churches are not their churches. Their 
churches are first, last and always, Universalist 
churches. The minister should know that his duty is 
to the Church asa whole. It is not within his province 
to do what he wishes with his local parish, to federate 
it, to community-ize it, to close it, to refuse to co- 
operate with State and General Convention officials 
and programs. Nothing would do more to encourage 
our worthy ministers and at the same time to dis- 
courage, sufficiently I hope, our unqualified ministers, 
than some working plan for rewarding by public 
recognition and advancement, not only graduate work 
but also distinctive local achievements, and in addition 
evidence of continuing, whole-hearted denominational- 
mindedness. 

“IT believe such a plan with proper safeguards 
could be worked out, and there should be, as a 
part of such a plan, a board or committee or council 
empowered to recognize merit, reward it, and also to 
discipline, replace or even remove a minister. A maxi- 
mum of independence? Yes, by all means. But the 
authoritative influence of the General Convention 
should be increased.”’ 

The evening session was devoted to the review of 
outstanding books. The Rev. Hugh 8. Tigner, Can- 
ton, reviewed ““The Quest of Religious Certainty,” 
by Harold Bosley, and ‘Contemporary Continental 
Theology,” by Walter N. Horton. In each instance 
he gave a thorough presentation of the worth and 
purpose of the book. Other books were recommended 
by the clergymen, and the list included fiction and 
biography as well as theology. The Rev. Robert 
Killam, Utica, who is the president of the Universalist 
Ministers’ Association of New York State, presided at 
' this meeting. 

“Preaching for Today” was the subject of the 
Tuesday morning session, and Dr. Edson R. Miles, 
professor of homiletics in the Theological School, 
presided. The speakers were not clergymen but pro- 
fessors in the English department of the College of 
Letters and Science, namely, Prof. John Bicknell and 
Prof. Rutherford Dalmage. Professor Bicknell criti- 
cized the amount of repetition which appears in the 
average sermon, the use of a hackneyed language, the 
overemphasis on doctrine, the failure to employ the 
best thinking of the day, and the lack of consideration 
for the needs of the community and times. He ex- 
pressed a desire that the minister report the successful 
experiments in the world today in co-operation, peace 
and harmony. The man of the pulpit should be in the 
vanguard of the community thought, acting as a men- 
tal stimulus. The hardest job in the world of today 
is that of the minister. Professor Dalmage confessed 
a skepticism about the future of the Church as an 
institution. He regards the prophetic quality of the 
Church as its chief asset. He paid a noble tribute to 
the late Prof. H. Philbrook Morrell, regarding him asa 
great Christian, one of the few to admire in life and 
death. “At the base of his personality,” said Prof. 
Dalmage, “was conviction and the courage of convic- 
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tion. He possessed intellectual honesty and moral 
integrity. Taking Professor Morrell as an example 
and guide is taking the best you can find. Do as he 
did and in your life you will be a hero, and in your 
death a saint.’ 

Tuesday afternoon was a free period. The eve- 
ning session was devoted to the theme, “The Church 
and Social Issues.” This was presented through a 
panel discussion in charge of the Revs. Edward C. 
Downey, Hal T. Kearns, Fenwick L. Leavitt, Ji, 
Edwin L. Fairley and Prof. Angus H. MacLean. 
These men expressed thoughts which included the 
following: Christianity is again a crawling worm in the 
midst of war; unless democracy hurries to show that 
it can work, we are in for a society that we do not want; 
the Church should ally itself more with the labor move- 
ment, conscious of the heroism required when a strike 
is called; the Church should take a stand against war; 
if war comes it is the proof of a terrific shortage in re- 
ligion and this must be supplied by the Church. 
The discussion period was spent largely in the con- 
sideration of the Negro and Jewish problems. The 
thrill of the hour was in the plea of the young men in 
the Theological School that the Universalist Church 
take a stand on these social issues and let the world 
know that it has a gospel which is against current 
evils and injustices. 

The final session on Wednesday morning was de- 
voted to the theme, “The Prophetic Succession.” 
The Rev. Frederick M. Homerighouse, Carthage, 
presided, and the speaker was Dean John Murray 
Atwood. “Do we have men today like those of old, 
Pullman, Nash, Adams, Miner, Dodge and Powers,’ 
asked Dr. Atwood, “men of power and prophets of 
faith?” He gave biographical incidents in the lives 
of Dr. A. A. Miner, Dr. James M. Pullman, Dr. James 
H. Tuttle and Dr. Levi M. Powers. ‘‘The young min- 
isters are going into their work better trained,” said 
Dr. Atwood, “‘seeing the implications of the Univer- 
salist gospel and intending to give expression to it in 
the contemporary problems of the world. The pro- 
phetic voice has been awakened and these young men 
in their hearts feel the need of the world, the multi- 
tude excluded from the good things of the Father’s 
House, and they sense the commission to break up 
these evils.” 

A committee composed of the Rev. Robert Kil- 
lam, Dr. Atwood and Dr. Fred C. Leining, was ap- 
pointed to make the arrangements for an institute in 
1940 at St. Lawrence University. The intention is to 
organize an institute which will attract ministers of 
other denominations as well as Universalist, patterning 
it after convocation weeks at other institutions. The 
following ministers attended this institute: Drs. Rich- 
ard Eddy Sykes, Robert Cummins, John Murray 
Atwood, Edson R. Miles, Harry Westbrook Reed, 
Fred C. Leining; Prof. Angus H. MacLean; the Revs. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, Hugh 8. Tigner, Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., Edward C. Downey, Hal T. Kearns, 
Frederick M. Homerighouse, George H. Campbell, 
James D. Herrick, Clinton A. Moulton, Robert 
Killam, Harold W. Haynes, Charles A. Wyman, Albert 
C. Niles, William A. Haney, Clifford R. Stetson, Lewis 
H. Robinson, William J. Metz, Burte B. Gibbs, Edwin 
L. Fairley and Dale DeWitt. 
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The Nature and Functions of the Church —III 


Russell Henry Stafford 


HERE-are people who do not see much use in 
preaching the gospel nowadays, beyond keeping 
up the churches already in existence, perhaps as 

useful societies for the ethical culture of their adher- 
ents. For the gospel does not seem to be making much 
change for the better, if any at all, in the ways of the 
world. So it is not effectual. And to be in earnest 
about it looks rather silly. In reply to such criticisms 
there are two questions to be asked. 

First, is the gospel true? That is, is Jesus’ way 
the only way of looking at life which is adequate to 
reality and to balanced human experience? If one is 
not sure on that point, there cannot be much passion 
for evangelism. But there is no longer any sense in 
calling oneself a Christian if one is not sure. For 
heretics and even atheists suffer no social inconvenience 
in the twentieth century. On the other hand, however, 
if one is sure, it is of no significance at all that truth 
happens for the moment to be out of fashion. It is 
better to look silly than to be silly, as all the people 
are who aim at the good life while rejecting its first 
principle. 

Second, how far could the influence of the gospel 
be expected to spread and penetrate, so as to trans- 
form society, in only nineteen centuries? I use the 
adverb advisedly. Even as a historian views the 
career of mankind on earth, nineteen centuries are 
only a brief period. It takes time, and plenty of it, 
to produce lasting results on a big scale. The gospel 
has been by no means fruitless even thus far. It is 
not sentimental to surmise that it is likely to proceed 
in the future by geometrical progression. At that, 
we may still be a thousand years or more short of the 
Kingdom we are aiming at. But what isa millennium 
in the sight of God, or of science, or even of history? 
We may stretch out that interval indefinitely, how- 
ever, if we abate our efforts at this crucial time. And 
in this crucial time it is evident to all knowledgeable 
observers that, whether they produce tangible results 
or not, the gospel and its agencies among all nations 
are the only instrumentalities at work with any meas- 
ure of promise at all to counteract the centrifugal and 
disruptive trends among the confused peoples and 
races of the still embryonic Commonwealth of Man. 

The Church, then, is a family growing by adop- 
tion, and seeking new brethren everywhere who will 
cohere in the bond of worship offered to the Christ- 
like God. In other words, it is a movement as well 
as a race; and it could not be this new kind of race, 
transcending all racialisms, if it were not. The test 
of validity applied to any Christian body lies not in 
orders or theology, but as to whether or not the for- 
ward movement of Christ’s world view is being pro- 
moted by that body—whether through it the spirit of 
Jesus is laying hold of men and producing in them its 
fruits. 

Among polities that is to be preferred which in any 
given situation will give the strongest impetus to this 
movement. Amo :g theologies that is to be preferred 
which in our careful judgment seems so to interrelate 
the essential Christian world view with the general in- 


telligence of our own time as most stanchly to with- 
stand attack on intellectual grounds, and to warrant 
and commend the truth it interprets to all sympathetic 
but critical inquirers.. But these items are ancillary. 
It is the Race in Movement which counts. Whatever 
weakens the race or obstructs the movement is un- 
Christian. Whatever builds up the race and accel- 
erates the movement is good religion and sound church- 
manship, whether or not it corresponds with our 
accustomed views and ways. 

In the Christian world view, Jesus’ way of looking 
at life and reacting to its contacts and challenges, this 
cosmic syllogism whereof God the Father is the major 
premise, we have to look also, however, for the minor 
premise, if by combining the two we propose one day 
to reach the conclusion which Jesus anticipated, 
namely, that, whether by “cataclysm or by progress 
through process, but in either case through the in- 
vincible purpose and hope of God, God’s Kingdom is 
to come on earth—the fruitful reign of His Spirit of 
love prevailing in all mankind. And this minor 
premise is the brotherhood of all men, to be realized 
and expressed in service, by all who believe it to all 
who are in any kind of need, and irrespective of what 
their moral worth may seem to be. All are God’s 
children. All must be helped; and as many as can be 
persuaded must be led into the family of the New 
Israel. 

If worship is one beat, service is the counterbeat 
of the clock of religion. All true worship leads out 
into service, and all true service leads up toward 
worship. Not spiritual service only, whatever that 
may mean; any kind of service which the circumstances 
call for. In current cant perhaps no other word is so 
loosely used as “spiritual,” except “‘service’’ itself. 
The service to which the gospel impels believers and 
the Church is not doing good to people, with a pat- 
ronizing air. It is simply helping them out in any 
way they need, because that is the natural neighborly 
thing to do, with as little talk about it as possible, and | 
no parade or self-righteousness at all. Health for the 
sick, food for the hungry, training and opportunity 
for the underprivileged, protection for the weak, en- 
couragement for the diffident, and a pervasive atmos- 
phere of sunny and constructive good will—all this is 
included, and amply exemplified in Jesus’ personal 
ministry. 

Presumably every Christian wants to be helpful. 
But often he must be shown how. And always as 
touching general improvements many working to- 
gether can get farther than the same number at work 
separately. So each church is called upon to be a 
pioneer in its own locality, and to work with other 
churches | near and far for objectives which can be 
pursued in common. It must devise ways for culti- 
vating the altruism of its members, and channels 
through which this altruism can flow unobstructed 
toward its aims. It must find out what needs to be 
done, and then prompt the right people to do the 
right thing in the right way. It must develop a col- 
lective social imagination, sensitive and alert. It must 
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not be content that any member of the household of 
faith shall remain sedentary and complacent in a 
world which demands indignant compassion and un- 
remitting activity on the part of everyone who sees its 
woes and wrongs through Christ’s eyes. 

And of course, like any other well administered 
family, the church must provide careful instruction of 
its younger members in the folkways and devotions, 
the duties and ideals, the history and hopes of Chris- 
tian fellowship. Religious education is the foundation 
upon which worship and service are grounded, as child 
training is the foundation of continuing cohesiveness 
and order within the natural family, and of its preser- 
vation into the future. 

So at last our functional formula for the Church is 
complete. The Church is in principle a race or family, 
and at the same time a movement. If the outward 
movement stopped, the family would soon break up 
or die out. For this is a race recruited not biologically 
but by adoption. The motive behind this movement 
is an ebullient enthusiasm. A man who has somehow 
caught the spirit of Jesus will want to be a part of 
the Body of Christ, and to build it up. It will be im- 
possible for him to keep quiet about this good news. 
The Gospel to which the Church is dedicated is in 
essence simply Jesus’ way of looking at life. It starts 
with worship of God as Father. It expresses this 
truth of love which worship celebrates in service. And 
it proclaims the prospect of the Kingdom. The 
Church is by no means the Kingdom in its fullness. 
But it is that device and agency of God and man 
which promotes the Kingdom as its prime concern. 
And with all its faults and many shameful domestic 
disorders, it is nevertheless the only visible Kingdom 
God has as yet on earth. Worship is what unites an 
assemblage of Christians into a living Church. Ser- 
vice inspired by that worship is what keeps the Church 
alive as a family and a movement. Religious edu- 
cation is the provision it makes for continuity and 
future effectiveness. 

With reference to this formula it remains neces- 
sary only to make specific certain implications. First 
the Church is not the clergy; it is the whole Christian 
fellowship. The clergy are teachers and stewards in 
the household, but not its overlords. Without specific 
delegation the clergy have no right to speak for their 
brethren of the laity. The mind of the clergy apart 
upon matters equally within the laymen’s competence 
eannot claim to be the mind of Christ. And he is the 
one Head of every Church. 

Second, all worship is sacramental. A sacrament 
is a symbol of eternal truth. He who thinks that an 
insufficient definition has an inadequate understanding 
of the place of symbols in the knowing process. There 
may be two sacraments, or seven, or a hundred. That 
is a matter to be determined by both tradition and 
convenience. Among us there are three which are 
most notable. Baptism is a symbol of humility—the 
sinner’s avowal of his need of cleansing. The holy 
communion is a symbol of the unity of the family with 
one another and with God in Christ. For that unity a 
price was paid—the cross; in that unity all share alike 
on simple terms—the bread and wine. And, third, 
the sermon is a symbol of the Word made flesh. The 
sermon is not rhetoric; that is but its vehicle. It is 
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not instruction; that is but its form. It is not—let us 
here be deeply warned—it is not an occasion for self- 
display by the preacher. Instead he must lose him- 
self as a man vain of his idiosyncrasies, that he may 
find himself one with Christ—Christ reaching out 
through him to touch his brethren in the pews. If in 
our churches we could thus feel the sermon as a sacra- 
ment, then a new day might dawn for our worship. 
And we can perhaps most readily overcome the light- 
minded subjectivism to which we are prone, as if God 
were a figure of speech, by remembering that all wor- 
ship, including the sermon, is for the glory of His holy 
love, and only incidentally for our own improvement 
or satisfaction. 

Finally, we must not confuse service to society 
with amateur sociologizing. If the Church would 
serve in the interest of social reconstruction—and God 
knows we need it—then she must be no less judicious, 
no less thoroughly documented, no less chary of snap 
judgments, than the most cautious and accurate social 
scientists. Social orders come and go, but the gospel 
lives on through all these changes. Our allegiance is 
to the gospel, and to its cause of true human brother- 
hood; not to any precarious plan hopefully recom- 
mended without evidence as a social cure-all. The 
clergy in general know less about social action in de- 
tail than intelligent laymen. Preachers have a duty 
not to be shirked, of pointing out what wrongs de- 
mand righting. But laymen must then usually be 
trusted to find out, by trial and error, in this compli- 
cated area of action, just what measures should be 
undertaken to that end. 

We have discovered no grounds for impugning 
the validity of other Churches than our own as true 
branches of Christ’s new race, the universal Israel. 
The sole test ‘s that a society calling itself a Church 
shall bear the fruits of the Spirit. On the accumulated 
evidence of nineteen hundred years this appears to 
be possible only if that society be a true fellowship 
of souls, after the likeness of the natural human 
family—a family in which men, women and children 
are bound together by the adoptive tie of a shared 
worship of God in the spirit or mood of Jesus Christ. 
Such worship is the first element in the gospel and the 
church. Its second element is service. And the joint 
aim of worship and service, beyond the values im- 
mediately inhering in them, is to promote that 
Kingdom of which the confident announcement was 
the master theme of Jesus’ preaching. These are 
the matters that have weight with regard to the 
Church. 

They are matters of principle, not of concrete 
detail. Togethes they constitute a functional formula 
by which a true Church can be recognized. Whatever 
advantage one denomination may have over another 
within this broad field is merely strategic or tactical. 
There may be secondary and modal reasons of no 
small account, for example, for being a Congrega- 
tionalist. But there is no such reason in principle. 
No Christian can be a Congregationalist or for that 
matter an adherent of any other Christian body on 
principle. A Congregationalist on principle is not a 
Christian. For he has fatally misconceived wherein 
the gospel consists. 

A Christian may, to be sure, think mistakenly 
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that he is a Congregationalist on principle. It is to 
guard against such provocative errors that we have to 
clear up the fog in our minds on this issue. To no 
concrete Church or denomination, nor even to all the 
Churches collectively which share the earth’s space at 
any one time, can we properly give that allegiance 
which belongs to the Church of Christ. But to the 
idea of the Church, this unique religious-sociological 
device originated by Ezekiel and universalized by our 
Lord, this dynamic principle of edifying brotherhood 
and resolute advance toward world-wide righteousness, 
our loyalty belongs as indefeasibly as to God whose 
instrument the Church is. 

Our love for our own Churches must be relative 
and even a shade apologetic, if not tinged with cyni- 
cism. Our Churches are no doubt at least as far in 
God’s sight from the ideal as any others of any tribe 
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in the New Israel. But our love for the Church, the 
New Israel, the Race in Movement, the standard by 
which these always deficient, sometimes corrupt, 
Churches of ours can be corrected—that love must be 
absolute and aggressive. If we will be Churchmen in 
that great sense, and only so, we shall incarnate by 
God’s grace that ecumenical spirit which is moving 
now upon the face of the waters over a Christendom 
waste and void, to bring cosmos out of chaos. That 
spirit is no other than a manifestation of the Spirit of 
God. Under His guidance, in His Church, loving for 
His sake all branches of the New Israel, and for- 
swearing the negatives of sectarianism for the great 
positive of a generous evangelical passion, we shall not 
fail of bringing nearer, though it be by but a little, 
through our worship and service, the covenanted day 
of God’s Kingdom. 


This Is the Dawn 


Sheldon Shepard 


NE morning when I was camping in the moun- 
tains with a group of boys, at dawn a lad and I 
went for a hike. We walked through the 

grounds where, in all kinds of beds and in none, several 
hundred campers were still asleep, or trying to sleep. 
The road from which we had last night lost our way 
was smooth and easy to follow. The great distance 
we thought we had wandered was in the light but a 
step. The distant sections of the camp we saw to be 
closely-knit parts of a unified plan. 

Most of the campers were not aware that it was 
daylight. They had played cards, or danced, or 
strolled until late the evening before, and now at- 
tempted to compensate for late hours by rest after the 
break of day. Some knew, to their great displeasure, 
that morning had come. They covered their eyes with 
their arms, or ducked heads under cover, endeavoring 
to escape the light which had disturbed their sleep. 
To them, the day was here, but it was a nuis- 
ance. They did everything they could to dodge 
evidences of the dawn and to act as though it were 
still night. 

My comrade and I walked along the road curving 
among the still pines, and then took to the hills. We 
watched the colors of the eastern sky break forth into 
the glory of the full sun. What a dawn it was! 

After a while when we came back, campers were 
beginning to stir. Greetings flew from group to group, 
and everywhere there were preparations for the morn- 
ing meal. Laughter and song rose with the smoke 
from a hundred campfires. Soon, the whole com- 
munity would be awake, and everybody would know 
that it was day. 

The dawn comes to him who is ready for it. Its 
delight is for him who will receive it. In the lives of 
some, it is dawn before many of their fellows guess 
that the sun knocks at the door of the east. Some 
there are who arise only at late hours, and then to a 
dulled and sluggish appreciation. In the morning of a 
new age, millions will sleep till noon. 

For those who are not awaiting its coming, the 
dawn brings distress. Sleepers do not like light in 
their eyes. As in the twilight of the dawn darkness 


and light struggle with each other, decision and action 
war with laziness, procrastination and hesitation. 

He only knows the dawn who rises to meet it. 
He only appreciates the day who embraces the oppor- 
tunity. The crispness of the morning, the inspiration 
of the awakening of things, the uplift of the climbing 
sun, are for him who is open to inspiration and will 
himself awake. 

The dawn of a glorious new day for humanity is 
already here. Its light is now on the hills of progress, 
and early risers are abroad in the joy of its fresh beauty. 
Groups and sections, separated in the night, are seen 
under the new day’s brightness of communication and 
interdependence to be close together with easy paths 
between. Splendid vistas, foretold in darkness by 
visions of daring prophets, are now seen to be real 
domains, awaiting our entry and exploration. 

But the dawn is recognized only by those who have 
eagerly awaited it, and now live in the realizations of 
its light. Sleepers of the night still dwell in darkness 
of old ideas. And those half-awake, disturbed by the 
bright light of new concepts, cover their eyes, bury 
themselves under blankets of old thoughts and custom, 
disturbed by the dawn. 

Full realization of the abundance and peace of the 
new day awaits its recognition by men and women 
everywhere. It develops in any life when the indi- 
vidual ceases negation, throws aside the old ideas of 
lack, strife, competition and hatred, and enters into the 
consciousness of abundance, brotherhood and good will. 

The awakened soul has two avenues of service to 
his fellows in spreading knowledge of the dawn. His 
own ideas are themselves creative forces among men. 
One best builds the new age when he establishes its 
kingdom within himself. Not institutions, nor laws, 
nor plans, nor superficial achievements can do as much 
to bring in the era of peace and plenty as the light 
that burns in the heart of the awakened. 

Activities and organizations we have now to 
satiation. Industry stalls by the glutting of its own 
channels. Conferences, plans, legislatures, make no 
progress. The world sleeps fitful in its dreams of the 
night because it will not awake to the dawn. We have 
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everything but awareness. God’s glory is everywhere 
except in our thoughts. Each individual who, like 
the hiker leaving the sleeping camp, thrills with 
the new day and lives in it, is establishing the new 
order. 

In another way each can advance the cause of the 
whole. While proceeding intelligently with plans and 
action for ushering in the new order, we can do most 
by making clear the ideas upon which the new civiliza- 
tion will be founded. We can reveal the thought by 
which we find a realization of our unity with the for- 
ward-moving creative forces of the universe. We can 
help banish fear, prejudice and hate from their ruling 
place on the throne of human hearts. We can increase 
the reach of the rule of faith, understanding and 
good will. 

No achievement can mean so much to any person 
as the attaining of the positive attitudes of confidence, 
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abundance, brotherhood. Such an experience is an 
awareness of the dawn which brings its light into his 
own heart. No one can in any other way do as much 
for humanity as by maintaining and extending these 


‘attitudes. 


The dawn is here. Men need but to raise the 
shades of doubt and stupidity drawn across their own 
hearts. Nations need only to lift the shutters of 
prejudice, selfishness, fear and animosity they have 
lowered against the sun. Blinders which may have 
sufficed in the night to shut out dank and dangerous 
airs now serve only to deny entrance to the dawn. 

Our difficulties are the troubled half-sleep of the 
lazy who futilely cover their faces against the rising 
sun. Our problems grow from the-unrealized glory 
of a new day. Even though, half-asleep, disturbed 
in our unwillingness to arouse ourselves, we seem to be 
still engulfed in night, this is the dawn! 


Characters in the Tales of a Wayside Inn 


XII—On Blossom Day Long Ago 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


This series of articles, revised in the light of in- 
formation received from many sources, with additional 
chapters containing the letters of Monti and Parsons 
to Mr. Longfellow and others, will appear in book form 
in the early autumn. The book will be illustrated with 
one or more pictures of each of the characters and with 
other pictures of historic value. 


N a May day many years ago Emerson, William 
Ellery Channing, the poet, and Thoreau came 
to the Wayside Inn on a walk from Concord to 

Old Nobscot, which was their nearest mountain. We 
have a partial record of their conversations in a manu- 
script of 1855 by Channing, from which sixty-seven 
printed pages were lifted to be set into the middle of 
Channing’s “Thoreau the Poet-Naturalist”’ in order 
to make it the size that the publisher demanded. It 
was rather hard on Emerson and Thoreau for Channing 
to paraphrase their remarks when they were off guard, 
but Thoreau by that time was where such things pre- 
sumably do not matter. 

The sight of the old Inn, the sign-board with the 
date, the old oaks, ‘‘the spacious brook that cantered 
behind the house, and the noble forest,” to use Emer- 
son’s words, started them talking about the past and 
present, history and the life of today, dead men and 
living men, and whether history was of any use. _ 

“Come away for Nobscot,”’ said Emerson,* taking 
the sandy path behind the barn. ‘Do you see that 
strange embowered roof peeping out of its great vase 
of apple blossoms? for this, O man of many cares, Is 
the twenty-third of May and just as much Blossom 
Day as ever was.” 

Probably a more carefree irresponsible poet never 
lived in New England than William Ellery Channing 
(1818-1901), nephew of the famous preacher after whom 


*Thoreau the Poet-Naturalist. By William Ellery Chan- 
ning, edited by F. B. Sanborn. Charles E. Goodspeed, Pub- 
lisher, Boston, 1902. 


he was named, husband of Ellen Fuller, who was a 
sister of Margaret, a good poet and capable of having 
been a better one, “‘a thorn in the side of the Channing 
clan,’ a lovable comrade of the shy Hawthorne, the 
solitary Thoreau, the mystical Emerson. Van Wyck 
Brooks in ‘The Flowering of New England”’ describes 
in some detail these tramps which the Concord group 
enjoyed. 

On this walk to Nobscot the talk goes on between 
Emerson and Channing, Thoreau only now and then 
uttering harsh, dry sentences. A literary interest 
makes strange bedfellows. Three men more unlike it 
would be hard to find today. That they enjoyed each 
other makes us think well of them all. 

What Thoreau said on the walk to White Pond, 
he might have said on this walk, for he was always 
saying it, ‘““Let us leave out man on such days; his 
history may be written in any future period in dull 
weather.” 

In the same way Thoreau rebukes me as I sit in 
the old Inn at Sudbury writing the closing words of 
this book. 

-“John How of Watertown made his way to Sud- 
bury in 1640,” I tell him. 

“Did you see the scarlet tanager?”’ he replies. 

“Samuel How built the inn in 1686,” I continue. 
“Tt would be interesting to know if there is anything 
in the theory of the genealogist of the Howe family 
that the true date is 1663, the year that Samuel Howe 
was married.” 

“Our cheerful and pleasant birds do sing along 
else silent paths strewn with the brightest and bluest 
violets, with Houstonias, anemones and cinquefoils,” 
he comments. 

“That must have been a great day when the men 
of Sudbury came back from the fight at Concord,” I 
answer. ‘Colonel Ezekiel Howe must have had a 
full house at the Inn that night.” 

“Today on all the young oaks,” he says without 
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paying the slightest attention, “‘shall be seen their 
bright, crimson leaves, each in itself as good as a rich 
and delicate flower, and the sky bends o’er us with its 
friendly face like Jerusalem delivered.”’ 

Then as I go on with talk of the five Howe land- 
lords, of Jerusha the belle of Sudbury, of Treadwell, 
Parsons, Edrehi, Monti and Wales, he calls my at- 
tention to the “veery’s liquid strain” and “his holy 
brother the wood thrush who pitches his flute notes in 
the pine alleys,’ and to the ovenbird who “‘beats his 
brass ‘witcher, twitcher’-in the heated shades of 
noon.” 

“Not the then but the now is the important 
thing,” he said, lifting his sentence straight out of his 
““\ Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers.” 
“What is of moment in history is its hue and color. 
We do not complain that the mountains on the horizon 
are blue and indistinct. They are the more like the 
heavens. Why look in the dark for light? The pyra- 
mids do not tell the tale which was confided to them; 
the living fact commemorates itself. Where a battle 
has been fought you will find nothing but the bones 
of men and beasts. Where a battle is being fought, 
there are hearts beating.”’ 

At the Wayside Inn today Thoreau would write, 
“We will sit on a mound and muse and not try to 
make these skeletons stand on their legs again.”’ 

Now after all this I should have to admit that 
Henry David Thoreau had pretty well demolished my 
work on the characters in the Tales of a Wayside Inn, 
if it were not for one thing: Thoreau alive today 
answers Thoreau writing a century ago. He is more 
of a power now than when he lived on Walden Pond. 
History, biography and literature unite to give him 
immortality. The Howes are alive because we bring 
them back to life. The Sicilian, the poet, the theo- 
logian, the Spanish Jew, the student, the musician, 
assemble in the old parlor of the Inn and talk to us be- 
cause we invite them back. 

But we shall do well to see the truth that Thoreau 
proclaimed, ‘‘Where battles are being fought hearts 
are beating.”” The life of today is the main thing. 
The history is only to enrich it, instruct it and give it 
perspective. 

There are groups of men today who go to the old 
Inn regularly, and a long procession of visitors all 
through the year about whom books might be written 
and songs sung. Hardly a life is lived without its 
drama and romance. There was a company of men 
at the Inn on the night before Washington’s birthday, 
1939—-sixteen of them. Once a month they come to 
dine together and hear a paper in the old kitchen of 
the Inn. A professor in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology is the convener. Harvard and Tech 
men, lawyers, doctors and writers, form the group. 
For twelve years they have been going there. How 
much of life we should miss if all we did was to try 
to make skeletons stand on their legs and not try to 
understand such men who are busy with the work of 
the world around us. 

Said one of these men as he came in out of the 
storm after driving in a fog on an icy road, “I have 
come from the faculty room where Longfellow sat and 
straight into the parlor of which he wrote, but Long- 
fellow never could have sat in the faculty room in the 
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afternoon and dined at the Inn the same night.” 
This man sensed the drama of our age. 

The first of the snowdrops was peeping up through 
a film of snow in a sheltered corner outside the old 
kitchen of the Inn on Washington’s birthday. The 
chickadees were in the bush near by. A woodchuck 
ran to his den as I walked through the woods. The 
crows as for ages told the world where man was in- 
truding in the wild. At the next table a high official 
of the state attended by a trooper in uniform of horizon 
blue was having his toast and coffee. It had been 
3.30 a. m. when he turned in from the icy road. He 
was welcomed and sheltered as passengers by stage- 
coach were welcomed for generations in the past. 
The life of the Inn runs full and deep with a wider 
range than ever before in its history. Thoreau might 
not crave audience with the Governor or the President 
or the King, but he would rejoice in the crows. He 
would have spotted the wild ducks long before I heard 
them quack. He would have seen a hundred things 
in the bare, frozen swamp that I crossed. He would 
have welcomed the snowdrops. He would have 
mourned the passing of the wolves and panthers. 

The Fraters of the Wayside Inn, a group of Uni- 
versalist ministers, spend four days there on the last 
full week of January. They and their predecessors 
have been going there for thirty-seven years. They 
are creating a new lot of traditions. Some day their 
story may be told. It will be as much worth telling 
as the story of Longfellow’s characters. Only it may 
happen that we shall lack a Longfellow. 

Going to the Inn so often in the past few years, I 
have been struck by the way in which the hostesses, in 
daily contact with many coming and going, retain 
the freshness of their interest in their work. 

About the Inn of today there are slowly clustering 
traditions of Mr. Henry Ford. The thousands of 
visitors to the Inn seem interested in the fact that he 
owns the property, that he has added to it the lands 
that were attached to it many years ago, that he has 
his own quarters at the Inn and comes there from time 
to time, that he is interested in poor boys and has trade 
schools, and that his story of victory over obstacles 
and difficulties isa true one. “Where battles are being 
fought, hearts are beating.” 

So it is with some sense of the drama being un- 
folded before us that I have tried to bring back a little 
of the drama of other years. 

The past and the present alike enrich us: Pom- 
pey’s room on the third floor, Jerusha’s chamber, the 
old kitchen, the taproom, the parlor, speak to us as 
well as do our comrades by the fire. Neither without 
the other can be perfect. 

“But for an inscription upon our Wayside Inn, 
Howe’s Tavern,” said Channing on Blossom Day to 
his companions, “‘here are lines’: 


Who set thine oaks 

Along the road? 

Was it not Nature’s hand 

Old Sudbury Inn? for here I stand 
And wonder at the sight: 

Thy oaks are my delight, 

As are the elms, 

So boldly branching to the sky, 
And the interminable woods, 
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Old Inn that wash thee nigh 

On every side, 

With green and rustling tide. 

Such oaks! such elms! 

And the contenting woods, 

And Nobscot near; 

Old Inn! ’tis here 

That I, creature of moods, 

A haunt could find 

Well suited to the custom of my mind 


* * * 


TRIBUTE TO AN ‘‘SAPOTHECARY”’ 
Harry A. Hersey 


E buried him—his body—last Saturday. One of the last, 
was he, of a vanishing type, a genuine, old-fashioned 
“apothecary.” To him the drugstore as headquarters for general 
merchandise was inconceivable or, if conceived, a thing hateful 
to contemplate. He considered himself not a merchant, handling 
miscellaneous wares, but an assistant to the medical profession. 
Theirs to prescribe, his to fill, the important prescription. In 
his hands, no less than in the hands of the physician, were the 
issues of life or death. In his very nature it was written, ‘‘Pre- 
scriptions carefully compounded.” 

He had yielded to modern ways by installing a soda fountain 
—for the convenience of his patrons rather than for profit, I am 
sure. To his very last day of service it went against his grain 
to serve an ice-cream soda—something not belonging to his line. 
He ‘‘dispensed”’ alcoholic liquors, but was never a liquor seller. 

The mark of his establishment was carried by every bottle 
or parcel which went forth. Always perfectly wrapped in fine 
white paper; always tied neatly with pink string, without the 
least fragment of a loose end visible. 

The show window, to him, was not for “‘show,”’ not a place 
to be filled with a variety of tempting goods; but the place only 
for the symbol of his occupation, the glowing “‘shell globe,”’ filled 
with colored liquid, saying to all, as far as eye could see, ‘“‘Here 
is the apothecary’s shop.” 

Character was in everything he did, in the store, in the home, 
it was always obedience to the command, “Let everything be 
done decently and in order.” 

When one entered his store it was not all aglitter with 
electric light. Nor did he stand, in spotless white apron, in front 
of the soda fountain. But in afew moments he quietly ‘‘emerged’’ 
from the depths of the laboratory, or from behind the prescrip- 
tion desk, manifestly somewhat disappointed if you had not come 
to have him ‘‘carry out the doctor’s orders.”’ 

Of drugstores we still have plenty, even the type that “has 
recently added a prescription department.” Competitors with 
the paint dealer, the jewelry store, the bookstore, rivaling the 
restaurant in prompt service of food of high visibility; places 
which continually are adding whatever line of goods they acu 
sell, regardless of their classification—but of ‘apothecaries, 
too few, too few! 

We miss the venerable, fully-trained men who knew not 
only how to dispense medicines, but how they were made—how 
to make many of them themselves, in a day when every apothe- 
cary was to a large extent his own manufacturing druggist. 

Our community will still be served by many young, polite, 
even obsequious clerks. They will solicit us to buy that for 
which we did not ask. They will assure us that some Cee ane 
than that we sought is “just as good and much cheaper.”” But 
we shall miss the personality of the proprietor; the careful ser- 
vice of a fellow citizen whose home and whose interests were 
where ours are. Such as he elevated their occupation from 
the rank of a business enterprise to the rank of a profession. 


Cid Ee 


The love of liberty is not an element of economics. Itisa 
way of life of its own, influenced by material circumstances but 
not arising from them.—Raymond Gram Swing in Survey Graphic. 
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CHURCHES TO SUPPLY CHILDREN’S CENTERS IN 
NEW YORK 


An interchurch committee headed by the Rev. Frederic 
Underwood of St. Bartholomew’s Parish, New York City, has 
organized several centers near the parks where children will be 
cared for during the day in the educational and parish buildings 
of the churches. This has been done as an expression of the 
churches’ hospitality to summer guests, and because such facilities 
are needed for little children from three to seven. The children 
will be cared for and fed’in small groups for a nominal non-profit 
fee daily. 

In addition to this service two other services will be offered, 
individual child care by the hour with trips included where de- 
sired, and an advisory service for parents. The staff is being 
chosen from among trained nursery school teachers, recreation 
leaders, and registered nurses. 

Children’s Centers will be open from nine to five o’clock 
daily except Sundays from June 15 until September 15. Miss 
Clarinda C. Richards will be in charge. 

A notable group of church men and women have lent their 
names and support to the Children’s Centers program, including 
Andrew J. Haire, president of the Rotary Club of New York, 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Dr. Paul Scherer, Dr. Frederick B. 
Newell, Dr. Robert V. Russell, Lowell Thomas, the Rev. Walter 
M. Howlett, Dr. James E. Lough, Mrs. Sidone M. Gruenberg, 
Dr. Mary M. Reed, Miss Charlotte Garrison, Rev. L. Humphrey 
Walz, and the Rev. A. J. Muste. 

Those who wish to use the facilities of the Centers should 
write to Children’s Centers, care Federation of Churches, 71 
West 23d Street, New York City. 


* * * 


“JAZZ-AGE JOURNALISM”’”’ 


Our friend Brevard Stephenson, of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, sends us two more samples of the misguided efforts of the 
press to be “‘personal”’ in its interpolation of “local color.’’ Time 
reports that the Right Rev. Benjamin Dunlap Dagwell, chub- 
cheeked Episcopal Bishop of Oregon, objects to the continual and 
tiresome repetition of the old hymns which he has sung since he 
was a “‘chub-cheeked choir boy.” First of all, if they mean 
chubby, why not say so? A chub, our correspondent informs us, is 
a ‘European carplike fish.’”’ And why repeat it twice in the same 
paragraph? We do not know the bishop, but whatever he is or is 
not, we are certain that the contour of his cheeks is not the most 
significant thing about him. Mr. Stephenson also encloses the 
wording beneath the picture of choir-boys which appeared in the 
first edition of his paper on Christmas Eve: “The choir boy, with 
his cherubic face and alternately reedy tenor or husky bass,” 
ete. He saw that this phrase was omitted in the later editions, 
It is difficult enough to get choir-boys without insulting them by 
calling them cherubs, and they don’t stay in the choir very long 
when their voices become either a reedy tenor or a husky bass.— 
Percy Sylvester Malone, in The Churchman. 


* * 


DELICATE BUSINESS 


I do not know when I have heard the situation of the welfare 
administrator summed up more neatly or quaintly than in the 
following extract from a paper submitted by a Spanish-speaking 
student in the state university: 

“The business of public relief is a delicate one to administer; 
it exposes one to reproach on the part of the clients for giving too 
little, on the one hand, and criticisms from the public, on the 
other, for giving too much or for giving any at all. The relief 
administrator is charged with spending public money to en- 
courage pauperism. Yet it is clear that the client and her chil- 
dren must not starve to death nor should die unprovided from 
freezing. One would have to be immune to the two sources of 
heat, as it would be rightly compared with being between two 
fires.” 

If the above gives you the same number of smiles it gave 
me, I shall feel that my Boy Scout deed for the day is done.— 
John F. Hall, in The Survey. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WITH THE MEN WHO TOIL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I have been much interested in the letters published recently 


in The Leader on the need of experience on the part of young 
ministers. It recalls to mind an interesting statement in the 
Universalist Ministers Meeting in Boston shortly after the turn 
of this century. The ministers were much concerned about the 
coal strike in Pennsylvania, and one of their number had con- 
demned outright the miners. Frank O. Hall (he needs no decora- 
tions), knowing that I had worked in the coal mines of Pennsyl- 
vania, asked me to address the meeting. The attendance was 
large, men and women being present. I told them the story of 
my early life in the coal mines and they gladly listened to me. 
Many spoke appreciatively of what I had said. One woman 
arose and said she thought it would be a good thing if every 
minister worked for at least a couple of years in the coal mines! 
They would then have sympathy with all workers. She and Mrs. 
Lee and “Experience” agree. I fear that our theological students 
are kept from having much experience from their sheltered lives 
and from the financial support given them, with grave danger 
to their self-reliance, and from their too early marriages, even on 
the way to the seminary, or during their years in the school. 
Learning is good and very necessary, but experience is better and 
more necessary. The theological schools provide them with 
learning. They should seek practical experience themselves. 
in mines, or mills, or factories, or stores and offices, or on farms. 
Paul was a tent-maker before he was an apostle. A greater 
than he was a carpenter before he began to proclaim the Good 
Tidings. 
Daniel Evans. 


Belmont, Mass. 
* 


CHECKING UP ON THAT NUTSHELL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Every fourteen years the calendar has fifty-three Sundays. 
and 1939 is one of those years. Plan an extra sermon, boys.” 

So said a Nutshell in the Leader of February 25. 

But don’t take that fourteen years too seriously, boys. 
Better check up on that Nut(shell) and see if you don’t have to 
put in another extra in 1944 (five years) and again in 1950 (six 


years later). 
HeaG:. 


cr 


A STUPID OVERSIGHT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wonder how many of our people listened in vain, as I did, 
last evening when the celebration of the founding of the Red 
Cross was broadcast from Washington, D. C., to hear one word 
of credit given to the woman who, after a superhuman struggle, 
founded the American Red Cross with its far-reaching ‘‘Ameri- 
can Amendment.” 

Praise was given to the valuable aid given in times of disaster 
because of this amendment, but not one word of Clara Barton, 
who made it possible. 

If an oversight, a very stupid and serious one. 

Marietta B. Wilkins. 


Salem, Mass. 
* * 


WITH DR. BROOKS IN WASHINGTON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On our way north we attended our National Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church, having made it a point to reach Washington for 
that purpose. It heartened us to find the auditorium practically 
filled and an air of deep religiousness pervading the rich service. 
Dr. Brooks makes a prayer in the outer room for his chorus choir 
before it enters, which clearly helps them to enter into the musical 
part of the service as a part of the spiritual ministry of the morn- 


ing. He bows his head in silent prayer before he himself enters 
the chancel. And his whole conduct of the service is very earnest 
and heartfelt. The sermon was on ‘The Conservation of Real 
Values.”” The gracious and determined personality of the 
preacher spoke in every word. We came away well under- 
standing why one of the younger men said to us: ‘‘We are with 
Dr. Brooks 100 percent.” 
Henry R. Rose. 
Newark, N. J. 


* * 


SWALLOWING THE CAMEL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Can war be waged ‘‘in the right spirit”? Stanley Manning 
thinks it cannot, thus challenging the editorial assumption that 
it can. Now Henry R. Rose comes to the support of the editor. 
He thinks it can. Does it not occur to any one of them that 
they are contending over a relatively trivial matter? What dif- 
ference does it make whether we kill fellowmen “‘in the right 
spirit” or in a wrong spirit? Are they not just as dead in the 
one case as in the other? F 

“Blind guides that you are, filtering away the gnat and 
swallowing the camel!’’ 

Henry W. Pinkham. 


Newton Centre, Mass. 
* * 


ON DR. BRUMMITT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Christian Leader for April 15 is at hand. I want per- 
sonally to thank you for your editorial appreciation for ‘‘Be- 
loved Dan Brummitt.” 

As you may know, he was my predecessor as editor of The 
Epworth Herald, in which capacity he served for twelve years and 
nearly as many more years as assistant. He was, as Dr. Shipler 
characterized him, ‘‘a gallant comrade.”’ 

He was a continual inspiration and challenge to me through 
the years. He has left a large vacant place in our Church and, 
as you indicate, in our Protestantism. We shall miss him when- 
ever editors of religious papers come together. 

W.E. J. Gratz. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* Ox 


AN ADMIRER OF DOCTOR ROSE 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

I wish to endorse the item in the Reactions in the Leader of 
April 22, written by Dr. Henry R. Rose in reference to war. He 
spoke of the fraternizing of the soldiers between battles in the 
Civil War, and their reason for being in the combat. I have 
heard the same from a great uncle who more than once partici- 
pated in these gatherings of the blue and the gray between battles. 

I have always admired Dr. Rose’s patriotism. 

Emma J. Webb. 

New York. 


* Ok 


HARMFUL STATEMENTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

One does not like to be a critic of those who are working for 
peace, but they are apt to use extreme statements which are 
harmful to correct thinking on the part of many who read them 
especially youth. Stanley Manning in a circular letter to one 
Universalist churches from the “(Commission on International 
Relations” makes this statement: “Physical force and conquest. 
have never produced peace and good will among men.” Never? 
That is a claim that cannot be proved. The Revolutionary War 
certainly “‘produced peace and good will” among the people of 
this new nation born out of its physical force. 


H 3 F 
Newark, N. J. nah ig Pr 
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Our Library Desk 


The Setting of Sails 


A Plan for Growing Up. By Marion Q. 
Davis. (J. A. Richards, Inc., Kingsport, 
Tenn. Prepared under the direction of 
the National Parent-Child Association.) 


This beautifully bound book with a 
sailing ship on the cover calls to mind the 
verse: 


One ship drives east and another west, 
While the self-same breezes blow. 

’Tis the set of the sail, and not the gale, 
That bids them where to go. 


“A Plan for Growing Up” is surely a 
guide on the setting of sails in young lives. 
Mrs. Davis says the book “is based on 
the felt needs of some fifteen thousand 
parents and teachers who have studied 
under the author.” Each chapter, with a 
pertinent opening picture and instructive 
subheadings, strives not to lay down hard 
rules or vague theory, but to get across to 
the reader an attitude of conduct, a way of 
dealing with problems. 

The book considers such things as dis- 
cipline, allowances, religion, sex, education, 
temper tantrums, fear, etc. No matter 
how good a parent one is, there is always 
room for improvement. “A Plan for 
Growing Up” gives one the benefit of the 
experiences of many parents and teachers. 
It is a fine, compact volume filled with 
splendid suggestions for anyone who wants 
a good guide on child training and character 
building. 

F.W.S. 


* Ox 


To Mother—With Love 


In Praise of Mothers. By J. Harold 
Gwynne. (Wm. B. Herdmans Publish- 
ing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
$.75.) 

In a slim, blue bound volume, J. Harold 
Gwynne has brought together some of the 
finest gems of poetry and prose in grateful 
appreciation of mothers and motherhood. 
Because these thoughts must have sprung 
from the hearts of those who penned them, 
they have a simple, moving beauty that 
makes the reader acutely aware of the 
worth of his own mother. Each page holds 
expression of some of the fine attributes of 
motherhood, the yearning, the hope, the 
pathos, the gentle, shielding kindness, the 
unselfishness, the blessedness. Such lines 
as these: “You can’t believe in mother 
much and not believe in God,” “My 
mother’s eyes have the warm sweetness of 
forget-me-nots . . . I cannot believe that 
there is anything in the world but love,” 
“Will fortune ever bring, now they are 
grown, such treasures as these little 
things I’ve known?” and on and on, till, 
jn the choosing of a few, the lines one 
leaves behind seem magnified in beauty, 
and to pick is vain. 

No mother could fail to love this little 
book as a gift from a son or daughter. The 


“gift of tongues” of the ancients must 
surely have been in some such beautiful 
expression as is found “In Praise of 
Mothers.”’ Read the book yourself and, 
in the humility of spirit it begets, send a 
copy toa mother. As Henry Ward Beecher 
expressed it, ‘When God thought of 
Mother, He must have laughed with satis- 
faction, and framed it quickly—so rich, 
so deep, so divine, so full of soul, power, 
and beauty, was the conception.” 
F.W.S. 


* * 


“Just a Little Different’’ 


The Children’s Hour. By Mayme R. 
Leonard. (Standard Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.25.) 

We have had occasion in the recent past 
to examine eight or nine books containing 
stories and material for church school wor- 
ship services. The utter impossibility of 
many of the stories was surprising. Now, 
there comes to hand this book by Mayme 
R. Leonard, ‘‘The Children’s Hour,’’ which 
is so thoroughly usable as to be a “‘joy 
forever.” Out of the -wealth of Miss 
Leonard’s experience has come this vol- 
ume ‘‘planned with the purpose of present- 
ing story-object talks, stories and games for 
children in a new and interesting form.” 
We can personally testify as to their fas- 
cination since, on the past two Sundays, 
we have used some of these stories with 
astonishing success. 

Every church school worker and worship 
leader knows the difficulty of finding the 
best ‘‘attention-getter’’ for the morning 
lesson. To the trained worker, Miss 
Leonard’s idea may not be new, but it is 
fine and worth while and has many thought 
provoking suggestions. We admire this 
book, and agree with the author’s claim 
that it “‘is just a little different.” Here is 
a book to put into the hands of the ex- 
perienced or inexperienced worship leader. 
The response to its well-planned worship 
programs is sure to be heartening. 


ty WS. 
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‘Acts’? in Our Time 


The Acts of the Apostles. Vol. II. By 
Halford E. Luccock. (Willett, Clark. 
$1.50.) 

In a brilliant fashion that makes each 
passage come “alive”? and blossom before 
us, Dr. Luccock takes up Chapters 9 to 
28 in the New Testament ‘‘Acts of the 
Apostles’? and in some eighty-odd essays 
applies these passages to life today. Writ- 
ten primarily for clergymen, the layman, 
too, will find it interesting. Hach short 
“assembling of thoughts” reflects the wide 
scope of the author’s personal reading 
and stimulates the reader to continued 
thought for himself. Dr. Luccock, of the 
Yale University Divinity School, draws 
some somber and some amusing parallels 


between the day of Peter and Paul and 
our own. The quotations lose their value 
as sheer beauty and take on new portent 
and modern meaning. One has a feeling 
that the situations we deplore today as 
resulting from twentieth century life are, 
in actuality, old as the hills. One ap- 
proaches the weird conviction that there 
is nothing new under the sun. 

This volume and its predecessor are 
valuable additions to the library of any- 
one interested in Bible literature and its 
bearing on present-day thinking. Dr. 
Luccock has brought to the surface a 
good deal of the gold of “Acts” and pre- 
sented it in humorous, stimulating fashion. 
Don’t be a ‘““Eutychus” and miss this book! 

yen Oe 
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A Timely and Valuable Book 


Essential Christianity. By Samuel 
Angus. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


One who has read ‘‘The Auld Sinner,” a 
short, powerfully written portrait by the 
same author under the name of Cowan 
Harper, will be prepared for this book, 
which leaves the field of an individual life 
and goes to that of the length and breadth 
of Christianity. 

The book is divided into four parts, each 
treated under several subheads, clearly and 
concisely. I. The Problem. II. Towards 
an Answer. III. Essential Christianity. 
IV. Christianity and Creed. 

The author states in the Foreword that 
he is writing for laymen, but every liberal- 
minded person who desires a clear-cut sup- 
port for the renewal of his mind will find 
his contentions supported from the be- 
ginning to the end of this book. The ap- 
proach is forthright. He is direct in his 
attack on the finality of dogma as opposed 
to truth supported by experience. ‘If 
Christianity is true and revealing it ought 
also to be reconciling.” 

It seems obvious to this reviewer that 
Professor Angus had in mind the present 
effort to establish a World Council of 
Churches. At any rate he is concerned 
that Christianity shall not so scatter its 
force. He is concerned with greater unity, 
arguing that it should be established on the 
effective basis of common agreements, 
which he names in abundance, instead of on 
the commands of a defective theological 
basis. Experience of the truth versus in- 
tellectual “thou musts.” 

“The Unity of Christianity does not con- 
sist in the uniformity of religious dogmas 
or in creedal unification, but only in that 
faith in God through Jesus which binds all 
believers to God and to one another.” 

“A totalitarian church is as dangerous 
to the higher life as the totalitarian state.” 

“The appeal in a Christian creed should 
be made to that ultimate court of appeal to 
which Jesus referred every man, namely, 
conscience.” 

This is a timely and valuable book. It 
will not appeal to the authoritarian unless 

(Continued on page 458° 
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THE VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


I am the Vacation Church School. 

I am a mere youngster in the Religious 
Education Family. 

My near relatives, Sunday School and 
Young People’s Society and Missionary 
Guild, were here a long time before I ar- 
rived. Some people call that lad, the 
Week-Day School, my twin brother. 

Though young, I am lusty and growing 
fast, and often proud of myself, and some- 
times considered a disturbance. 

I am an Engineer, for I take idle hours, 
and unoccupied children, and unused 
teachers and empty buildings and put them 
together into a character-building enter- 
prise. 

I am an Efficiency Expert, for I crowd 
into a few weeks as much actual education 
as my older brother, the Sunday School, 
can supply by spreading his efforts over a 
whole year. 

I specialize on capitalizing leisure time 
for Christian ends. 

I am not expensive. 

I create no problems—rather I help 
solve them. 

I need only some attention to grow lust- 
ily. 

Try me! 

I am the Vacation Church School. 

125 Mies dale 


* * 


FROM WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Universalism has been in western Ken- 
tucky at least 120 years. That I know 
from printed records. And it came, not 
from the South as some persons have sug- 
gested, but from southern Illinois and 
Indiana. 

It didn’t fall on stony ground exactly, 
but it took root slowly and against real 
opposition. With the years that has les- 
sened, but today the accepted interpreta- 
tion of Christianity in western Kentucky, 
as in the deep South, is still a funda- 
mentalist one—a conservative rather than 
a liberal attitude. 

So our work in the six parishes of west- 
ern Kentucky is not exactly flourishing. 
All six churches are being served by one 
minister, and no one minister, regardless of 
how well equipped he may be, can do 
justice to the all-round requirements of 
six churches at the same time. 

Four of these are country churches, 
Good Hope Church, near Manningham, 
Fruit Hill and Consolation, each several 
miles out of Crofton but in different direc- 
tions, and Beulah, in Hopkins County, 
some thirty-four miles from Hopkinsville 
and the most far distant. Crofton is a 
little village on the highway, and the little 
church, sadly in need of repair, stands 
close to neighboring buildings. It has had 
no Sunday school for several years, there 


being practically no children among parish 
families. 

The four rural churches have preaching 
services once a month the year round and 
Sunday school during the summer. Roads 
are then sufficiently passable for folks to 
get the children out, as well as themselves, 
for adults predominate in Sunday schools 
down this way. None of these schools 
has yet opened. I trust they will, and 
talked with possible leaders as to program 
materials and plans. Beulah is a com- 
munity proposition—the Baptists, Pres- 
byterians and Methodists all holding joint 
rights with the Universalists in the prop- 
erty and for the use of the building. We 
have always had the first Sunday of the 
month for our services. The Sunday 
school, however, is a joint proposition, all 
uniting in this effort. It is a little difficult 
to maintain a liberal level under such con- 
ditions, I gather. 

But Universalist effort in Kentucky 
really heads up in Hopkinsville. This is a 
busy city of 10,000 population, with too 
many churches. Ours is the only liberal] 
church, and it has had a hard fight to 
maintain its existence. But it has in its 
fellowship some tenaciously loyal people, 
who have constantly refused to be downed. 
And so they have been rewarded by seeing 
their numbers grow, and their work expand. 

I spent a week-end at Hopkinsville 
eighteen months ago. The school then 
boasted two classes, a children’s and an 
adults’. The latter was more than twice 
the size of the former. They wanted ideas, 
suggestions, materials, and anything else I 
would offer them. I made my suggestions, 
practical and concrete, and departed. I’ve 
never heard from them since. 

But on this past Easter Sunday when I 
attended the service I saw what they had 
done with my suggestions. Now the school 
boasts five classes, and each has a separate 
room. This I had nothing to do with. 
The church is of brick, and attached at the 
rear is a small house of four rooms and a 
good-sized hallway, originally intended to 
be the parsonage, I presume, but used as a 
parish house now. Last fall this church 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, and its 
preliminary effort was the complete re- 
decoration of the church and parish house. 
Men and women and young people rallied 
to equip the tiny kitchen, donate china, 
silver, cloths, pots and pans; fix cupboards, 
shelves and closets and make a dozen choir 
robes. The two narrow, awkward front 
entrances were closed, and a new center 
entrance opened into the front of the 
church. The result has surprised even its 
stanchest aids. For with physical effort 
have come deepened interest and new 
friends. 

The kindergarten class boasts a low red 
table and tiny red chairs. The primary 


class will soon have eight new green chairs 
and atable to match. Last Sunday, for the 
first time in the history of the church, the 
kindergarten and primary classes held 
their own opening service in the central 
room of the parish house. Their music 
was furnished by a portable organ, the 
property of the State Convention, but 
long stored away in a private home miles 
from Hopkinsville. We are hoping for a 
little worship center soon, a few choice 
pictures for the walls—possibly a sand 
table. Their teaching material is already 
of the best. 

All these things were talked over in two 
teachers’ meetings and several individual 
conferences during my three weeks’ stay 
in Kentucky. Teachers are reading loan 
library books*and magazines and are eager 
to grow. I am convinced that the future 
holds bright promise for this outpost of 
Universalism in western Kentucky. Now 
if we can get one or more teachers to the 
Mid-West institute at Shakamak Park, 
Indiana, this summer I shall be delighted. 
Money only blocks the way. For money is: 
scarce in Kentucky. 

eG amy te 


* * 


WARNING! 


Character goes out the window when one 
develops an appetite to have something 
for nothing. Slot machines, punch boards, 
numbers, bets on races, stock market 
speculations, impoverish and weaken the 
people. The gambling spirit has its roots 
in such simple things as playing marbles 
for keeps, putting small sums on bridge 
games, and other practices which are often 
tolerated or engaged in by good people 
who do not understand their effect on chil- 
dren and even on adults.—F rom a report of 
the Commission on Social Issues of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


A recent check with the list of subserib- 
ers revealed the fact that The Christian 
Leader goes each week to 147 superintend- 
ents—less than fifty percent of the leaders 
of our Universalist church schools. <A 
special rate of $2.00 per year to superin- 
tendents is responsible for some new 
names having been added to the subscrip- 
tion list during the past few months. 


“We are enjoying The Helper (and have 
always used it in our adult class)—so much 
so that the number entitled “Attitudes of 
the Mature Mind” is furnishing topics for 
our monthly Mission Circle meetings this 
year. We felt that wider consideration of 
such subjects with women of the Circle 
would be profitable to all concerned.” 
This word comes from Mrs. Nora Bruner, 
superintendent of our chureh school at 
Olinda, Ontario. 
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PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


The Public Meeting of the W. U. M. S. 
of Massachusetts was held Thursday, 
April 20, at the old historic church at 
Milford. 

It was a beautiful spring day, and forty- 
four loyal Universalists turned out for the 
occasion. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, state president, 
presided. The meeting opened with an 
organ prelude by Mrs. Freeman B. Arey, 
followed with a service of praise conducted 
by Miss Ethelwyn Blake. Words of greet- 
ing were spoken by Miss Alma E. Sweet 
with a response by Mrs. Harold C. Hamil- 
ton. 

The first speaker was Mrs. John EH. 
Wood of Quincey, who spoke on ‘‘Women— 
Diverse, Reverse, or Universe?”’ 

Solos by Mrs. Gladys Hallowell were 
greatly enjoyed by all. 

The last speaker of the morning session 
was Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D. His 
subject was “Sticks for the Fire.” This ad- 
dress was as usual very inspiring. 

Recess was then declared, and a delect- 
able luncheon was served by the women of 
the church. 

The afternoon session opened with an 
organ solo by Mrs. Arey. After this a 
hymn was sung, followed by a prayer by 
Rey. Harry F. Fister, D. D., pastor of the 
church. 

The speaker of the afternoon was J. 
Theodore Whitney, president of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 
His subject was ‘‘United Efforts.” 

A novel skit entitled ‘‘We, Too,’ was 
presented by Mrs. Harold Hamilton, Mrs. 
Chester Polsey, and Mrs. Wallace Hen- 
shaw, all members of the State Board. It 
demonstrated to the people that more 
women would be interested in the Mission 
Circle if they really understood the worth- 
while work that is being accomplished. 

The meeting closed with the usual 
benediction—a profitable and enjoyable 
affair for all who attended. 

Alice E. Fowle, 
Marion E. Woodard. 
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FROM JAPAN 


Miss Downing tells about the “zoo”’ in 
Blackmer Home Compound in an inter- 
esting letter to headquarters. She says: 
“We have quite a zoo, with Meme Chan 
the cat, Shiro Chan, Miss Hathaway’s cat, 
Choko Chan, a brown rabbit, and out of 
the kindergarten two mother rabbits, one 
father, three half-grown babies and eight 
just born. We did have in all twenty-nine, 
but eager children have taken most of them 
home. It was a daily sight for some small 
boy to appear with a box and say, ‘Please 
give me arabbit.’ We made sure that there 


was a proper place for it at home and that 
mother and father were willing, and if all 
these requirements were met with, the 
young lad went home happy with his rab- 
bit or two, and a page of instructions for 
caring for it. One more field for influence 
and contact and instruction! 

“Tidamachi Kindergarten began today 
(April 2) with a roomful of little ones. 
They were so dear, and we seem to have an 
unusually small number of children who are 
cry-babies or especially shy this year. 
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Tomorrow Midori Kindergarten begins. 
We are full-up here, too.” 

And from Miss Stacy: “The Home has 
four new girls, now sixteen in all.” 


* * 


THE SOCIAL ACTION 
NAIRE 


Mrs. John Wood is very much pleased 
with the response to the questionnaire 
which she sent out a short time ago. To 
date she has received more than forty 
replies and she wishes to thank those who 
have written her giving such interesting 
information. Will you please consider 
this a personal thank-you from her to you. 


QUESTION- 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


CARAVAN CHANGES 


Since the first announcement of the plans 
for the auto caravans in the Leader of May 
6 it has been found advisable to make a 
few changes in the routes to be followed. 


Caravan A—West Coast to Lynn 

Follow original route to the point where 
Penn. 31 joins Penn. 71. Then follow 
Penn. 71 to U.S.119 to U.S. 22 to Newark, 
N.J. From Newark to Hartford via route 
for Caravan C. Leave Hartford on U. 8. 
5A to Springfield, Mass. Then U.S. 20 
to Mass. 60 or 128 (to be decided later) to 
Lynn. 


Caravan B—Illinois to Lynn 
Follow original route to Erie, Penn. 
Continue to U. S. 20 to Mass. 60 or 128, 
meeting Caravan D at Albany, and Cara- 
vans A and C at Springfield. 


Caravan C—The South to Lynn 
Follow original route to Hartford, Conn., 
meeting Caravan A at Newark, N. J. 

Then proceed as for Caravan A above. 


Caravan D—Upper New York State 
to Lynn 
Follow original route to Schenectady, 
N. Y. Then proceed to Albany, meeting 
Caravan B there, and proceed to Lynn as 
outlined above. 


Caravan E—Northern New England 
to Lynn 

Due to the scarcity of unionsin Vermont, 
and the fact that to follow the routes out- 
lined would impose considerable extra 
driving on the part of the New Hampshire 
unions, they have been dropped. Other- 
wise there are no changes in plans for this 
caravan as outlined in the Leader of May 6. 

These are the final routes. No changes 
will be made, unless we learn of long 
stretches of construction that will cause 
serious delays. 

For those traveling in Caravan A, an 
optional route has been outlined to enable 
them to visit the Gettysburg battlefield. 
I ask all who will travel in this cara- 
van, especially those who will actually do 
the driving, to write to me and tell me 


whether or not they would be interested in 
taking this optional route. 

In last week’s Leader I told you that 
stopping places, both for meals and over- 
night, would be arranged. This has been 
done, and will be sent to all persons who 
will let me know that they are even so 
much as considering joining a caravan. 

The Conoco Travel Bureau has offered 
to furnish their Touraides to all who are 
planning on driving to Lynn. These are 
a wonderful assistance when traveling 
through unfamiliar territory. Give me 
your name if you wish one. 

Plans have been made for the four cara- 
vans which will travel together from 
Springfield, Mass., to visit the Clara Barton 
Birthplace and Camp, the old North Ox- 
ford church, and the Wayside Inn, and 
possibly the site of the Battle of Lexington. 

Has anyone else room in his car to take 
additional passengers to Lynn? If so, the 
Transportation Committee will act as a 
clearinghouse for all such offers. 

I shall be glad to answer any additional 
questions on the matter. Just write to 
me at 90 Wheaton Place, Rutherford, 
New Jersey. 

Donald E. Manning, 
Chairman Transportation Committee. 
* x 


FORWARD TOGETHER 


The second number of Forward Together, 
the quarterly publication of the Interna- 
tional Religious Fellowship, has been is- 
sued. We have at Y. P. C. U. Head- 
quarters a limited number of copies which 
are available on request. Please include 
10 cents in stamps and we shall be glad to 
mail a copy to you. This issue contains 
an interesting article on ‘Liberal Chris- 
tianity in Bulgaria,’ and one entitled 
“The Way of the New Czechoslovakia,” 
which was written before the dissolution 
of that country by Germany. Under the 
editorship of Donald Harrington, a Uni- 
tarian student from America now studying 
in Europe, the paper is doing much to 
bring about a closer fellowship among 
liberal youth throughout the world. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and _ Interests 


PERSONALS 


D. Stanley Rawson will begin work in 
Caribou, Maine, in the fall. 


Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl has re- 
signed the pastorate of the Second Uni- 
versalist Church in Springfield, Mass. 


W. H. Rollins of Cleburne, Texas, is 
the author of a printed wall card entitled 
“In His Hands,’’ which expresses a beau- 
tiful faith in God. 


Rev. and Mrs. William W. Lewis were 
called from Westford, Mass., to Pittsfield, 
Maine, May 83, by the serious illness of 
Rev. Milo G. Folsom, father of Mrs. 
Lewis. 

Rev. J. Stewart Diem has been invited 
to address the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
of Milwaukee at the City Club on Thurs- 
day, May 18. The subject will be, ‘““Make 
up Your Mind.” 


Rev. William J. Metz, formerly of Mor- 
risville, Vt., has accepted a call to the pas- 
torates of the Central Square and Cicero, 
N. Y., churches. He began work Sunday, 
May 7, and may be addressed at Central 
Square, N. Y. 


Rev. Douglas Frazier and Mrs. Frazier 
arrived in Malden in time to attend Dr. 
Perkins’ last service April 30. Mr. Frazier 
began work May 1. Hehas recovered com- 
pletely from the operation that delayed 
his arrival in Malden. 


Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley of New York 
is sailing June 2 on the S. S. Franconia for 
Europe, where during the summer he is to 
fill a number of preaching engagements in 
London and Paris. Letters can be for- 
warded to The Elms, Hayes Lane, Kenley, 
Surrey. 


Rev. Lucius Hamilton Garner, director 
of the Newark, N. J., Labor Relations 
Board, has issued the first annual report of 
the board, which is an illuminating illus- 
tration of the power of good will and of the 
usefulness of conference in settling labor 
disputes. 


Rey. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., preached at Rocky Mount, 
N. C., every night during the week ending 
April 29, returning just in time for his 
service at Washington April 30. Mrs. 
Brooks, chairman for North Carolina of the 
W.N. M. A., accompanied him and visited 
various points connected with our work. 


Miss Gertrude Faulkner Kauffman of 
2188 Center St., Berkeley, Calif., a recent 
graduate of the Pacific School of Religion, 
has been granted a letter of license as a 
minister in the Universalist Church by the 
California Universalist Convention. At 
the same session Duane Kelly Lyon of 
2416 Durant Ave., Berkeley, was granted 
the same license. 


Rev. Fred G. Leonard, for forty years 
pastor of the Morris, N. Y., Universalist 
church, and Miss Helen Colvin, organist 
at the church for twenty-nine years, were 
recently given a surprise party at the par- 
sonage, the people of the parish being 
led by Orra Backus, oldest member of the 
board of trustees, and active in business at 
eighty-eight years. 


Connecticut 


Danbury.—Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
pastor. At the 117th annual meeting held 
recently reports from all departments were 
encouraging and the financial statement 
and outlook the brightest in several years. 
The present pastorate, now in its tenth 
year, is next to the longest (ten years by 
Dr. Hodge) in the history of the parish. 
The minister has published 392 sermon 
abstracts, averaging 800 words each, in 
this period. He has received fifty-six new 
members, chiefly young people. He has 
seen how the forty-eight-year-old Y. P. 
C. U. has succeeded in its record for con- 
tinuity. The present president (state vice- 
president) was, at the beginning of the 
pastorate, but nine years old, the secretary 
nine, and some of the most active members 
were from six to twelve years old. The 
meetings of the men’s club were merged, 
for a trial season, with those of the Ladies’ 
Aid in a series of monthly social suppers, 
with special speaker, and with great success. 
The Aid has purchased a complete outfit 
of new dishes. The church school has con- 
tinued to respond to all denominational 
appeals. The birthday box has now 
reached a total annual contribution of $25, 
by virtue of a very simple plan. The min- 
ister is serving his sixth year as secretary 
of the State Convention. 

Maine 

Bangor.—Rev. Henry T. Atwood, pas- 
tor. During Lent the pastor preached 
special sermons on our faith. On the 
World Day of Prayer a union service was 
held in the Columbia St. Baptist Church, 
the Universalist church being represented. 
The annual meeting of the church was 
held on Thursday evening, April 6. There 
was a large Haster congregation. The 
various organizations and the three adult 
classes of the Sunday school gave Easter 
offerings. The special Easter calendars 
were given by the Thimble Club. Com- 
munion was observed in the evening and 
twelve new members were received. The 
annual fellowship gathering of the mem- 
bers was held Thursday evening, April 13, 
with program and letters from absent 
members and reception to the new mem- 
bers. At the annual meeting of the Floral 
and Aid Society on April 19, all reports 
showed a successful year. At the April 
meeting of the Mission Circle, Mrs. Milo 


G. Folsom of Pittsfield, Maine, gave an ad- 
dress on “India.” She also spoke before: 
the Sunday school board in the evening. 
The Sunday school under new leadership: 
this year is making progress and holds 
monthly board meetings with supper. The 
annual parish meeting was held May 1, 
with supper served by the Hall Class of the 
Sunday school. The annual reports of 
the various organizations were read by 
the secretaries during the morning service, 
Sunday, April 30. 


Massachusetts 


Somerville—Rev. G. E. Leighton, D. D., 
pastor. The recently formed Somerville 
Council of Churches was organized in the 
parish house of the First Universalist — 
Church. As has been the custom for 


~ many years,.the women will conduct the 


service on Mothers’ Day. Mrs. Frederick 
Glazier Smith, prominent in club and 
community affairs, will give the message. 

Peabody.—Rev. R. R. Hadley, pastor. 
Sunday, April 30, was observed as the 
anniversary of the inauguration of George 
Washington as our first President. Jordon 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., attended. The 
annual meeting of the parish was held on 
Monday evening, May 1, preceded by a 
parish supper. 

Everett.—Rev. George H. Wood, pas- 
tor. On April 3 the church school council 
met with Mrs. Marion Conant. The 
men’s club enjoyed a “Professor Quizz” 
program on the 4th at their supper meet- 
ing, directed by Arthur Wilkins and John 
Leighton. Holy Thursday evening a 
communion service was held with the re- 
ception of one member. Memorial flowers 
were placed by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Chase 
and a trumpet tribute played by Edgar 
French, grandson of the late Dr. George 
Granville Hamilton. On the evening be- 
fore Easter Sunday, a double wedding in 
which the brides were two young women 
of the parish, Misses Alma and Dorothy 
Locke, was held in the church. Easter 
Sunday was ushered in by a breakfast 
service sponsored by the local Y. P. C. U. 
at 6.30, with thirty-two young people in 
attendance. The morning service was at- 
tended by 289. A double quartet of vocal- 
ists under the leadership of Mrs. Winifred 
True, organist and director of the church 
quartet, furnished music. The sermon sub- 
ject was, “A Glorious Immortality.” In 
the evening a choric program was presented 
by the church school, directed by Miss 
Frances Leighton. On April 19, twenty- 
five Y. P. C. U. members enjoyed an all- 
day outing at the camp of Linwood Fuller 
at Beverly, returning to the parsonage for 
supper. The Y. P. C. U. has constructed 
a shuffle-board at the vestry and pur- 
chased a phonograph attachment for a 
radio for dancing. In the evening of April 
27 a Birthday Party was sponsored by the 
Women’s Union with a program consisting 
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of musical and dancing numbers and 
“Hurricane Pictures’ shown by courtesy 
of the New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. The general chairman 
of the program was Mrs. Edna Maxcy. 
A Girl Scout troup has recently been or- 
ganized with an enrollment of eight, with 
Mrs. Beulah Listernick in charge. Dele- 
gates to the State Convention are Mrs. 
Florence Cummings, Mrs. May Dunbar, 
and Mrs. Gertrude Spaulding. Congrega- 
‘ tions at the five morning services during 
April averaged 151. 


New York 


New York, Divine Paternity. — Rev. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley, pastor. On Friday, 
April 28, a benefit luncheon and bridge 
party under the auspices of the Chapin 
Home Auxiliary No. 2 was held at the 
Hotel Olcott, New York. The young 
people of the church are planning to form 
next fall a branch of the Y. P. C. U. and 
arrangements have been made to send a 
number of delegates to the Y. P. C. U. 
Convention at Lynn, Mass., in July. The 
Boy Scouts under the leadership of Chris 
Vasiluth raised $38 for their work. At- 
tendance at the school of religious educa- 
tion held every Friday is keeping up a good 
record. Summer camp registrations are 
now being taken, and plans for the daily 
vacation Bible school at Prescott House in 
co-operation with two other Protestant 
churches in the neighborhood, are pro- 
gressing. On May 4 the annual rally day 
was held at the Chapin Home and Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall and Mr. Priestley both 
made short addresses. Owing to the 
World’s Fair the church will be opened 
during June and all visitors will be wel- 
comed at the Sunday service at eleven 
a.m. 


Wisconsin 


Racine.—Rev. William J. Arms, pastor. 
On Friday, April 28, the board of trustees 
entertained members of the church and 
their friends at a “family night party.” 
There was a fine attendance and program. 
Refreshments were served. In the past 
two years the Good Shepherd Guild has 
bought new seat cushions, new hymn 
books, “‘Hymns of the Spirit,’ and new 
curtains for the entire basement. They 
gave a donation to the boys’ class in the 
Sunday school and have cheered many 
who have been ill, with flowers and gifts. 
They also have done sewing for the 
Red Cross, and sponsored both card 
parties and rummage sales. The Odd 
Fellows service on Sunday, April 23, was 
attended by about 120, and there was 
special music by a mixed quartet and an 
appropriate sermon by the pastor. The 
members of the young people’s class were 
invited to meet with the young people of 
the Stoughton and Mukwonago churches 
at a party in Milwaukee, given by Rev. 
and Mrs. J. S. Diem on May 6. Plans 
are being made for a general church dinner 
to close the church year. 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN CON- 
FERENCE 


From May 18 to May 16, the Western 
Unitarian Conference will meet at the 
Meadville Theological School, 57th and 
Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, to discuss, ‘‘Re- 
ligion, Democracy and Human Rights.” 
A conference on church management will 
be held to consider church promotion, use 
of radio, religious education, ete. Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter will speak Sunday at 
8 p. m. on ‘“‘Europe.”’ 

* * 
REV. ELEANOR B. FORBES 


Sunday, May 14, Mothers’ Day, will 
mark the beginning of the eighteenth year 
in which Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes has 
served as pastor of the Universalist church 
at West Paris. This beautiful little church 


in the valley has become known far and 


wide for its friendly atmosphere. This 
feeling of friendliness is felt by members 
and strangers alike, and is in a large part 
the outpouring of the friendly spirit of its 
minister. Her home also is the center of 
church activity. The Good Will Society, 
Friendly Class, Glad Hand Class, and 
Sunday school officers and teachers hold 
their regular meetings in that home. No 
gathering of any age group is ever dull 
when she is present, as she has a wonderful 
sense of humor and is truly ‘‘the life of the 
party.’’ Recently a member of the teen- 
age group said: “She is my idea of a per- 
fect minister.’”’ About five years ago the 
Glad Hand Class was formed. This is 
primarily a group of young mothers who 
meet every Tuesday evening at Miss 
Forbes’ home for Bible study followed by a 
social hour. This group has a membership 
of around thirty with from twelve to twenty 
present each Tuesday evening. Miss 
Forbes is greatly beloved by this group, 
and through contact with them weekly has 
had tremendous influence on individual life. 
This influence being carried into the home 
has inestimable value in the life of our 
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church. Her main teaching point is how 
each Bible lesson can be put into practice 
in every day living. Through her loving 
guidance the Bible lessons and a renewed 
faith in God have become a real and vital 
part of all our lives. 
xG 
BOSTON MINISTERS MEETING AT 
BETHANY UNION 


The annual meeting of Universalist 
ministers and their wives was held at the 
Bethany Union, Monday, May 1, 1939. 
This meeting closed the Boston Ministers’ 
Meetings for this season. President Rob- 
ert Rice called the assembly together at 
10.45. Several items of business were dis- 
cussed and the following officers elected: 
President, Rey. Arthur Webster of South 
Weymouth; vice-president, Rev. Warren 
B. Lovejoy of West Somerville; secretary- 
treasurer, Rev. George H. Wood of Everett; 
chairman of Program Committee, Rey. 
Frank B. Chatterton of Cambridge. 

The address of the day was delivered 
by Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn. 
Dr. Rose urged that the assembly should 
realize, as should all interested moralists 
and religionists, that ‘‘there is something 
in the universe outside of man which is 
interested that truth and goodness shall 
not perish from this earth.” 

By arrangement made by Mrs. Spear, 
matron of Bethany Union, luncheon was 
served at 12.30. Those present were Dr. 
and Mrs. Clarence G. Robbins, Rev. Robert 
M. Rice, Rev. Charles H. Emmons, Rev. 
and Mrs. Frank Chatterton, Rev. Stanley 
G. Spear, Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell, Rey. 
William Couden, Rev. Tracy Pullman, 
Rev. Isaac Smith, Rev. Douglas Robbins, 
Rey. Lyman Achenbach, Dr. Gustave H. 
Leining, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Rev. 
Hazel Kirk, Dr. Flint Bissell, Miss Emily 
Bissell, Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff, Rev. 
Raymond Baughan, Mrs. Rena Wright, 
Miss Barbara Pettigrew, Mrs. Winifred 
Spear, Rev. and Mrs. Leslie C. Nichols, 
Dr. and Mrs. George E. Huntley, Dr. and 
Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins, Rev. and Mrs. 
George H. Wood, Dr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Rose, Dr. Robert Cummins, and Dr. 
Emerson H. Lalone. : 

George H. Wood, Secretary. 
* 


* 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL 
UNION 


Dr. George E. Huntley will be the 
speaker at the eighty-eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Sabbath School Union Wednes- 
day, May 17, 1939, in the Grove Hall 
Universalist church. 

Supper at fifty cents will be served at 
6.30. All who wish to attend should notify 
their director by May 14, or Mrs. M. E. 
Edlund, 6 Ripley Road, Dorchester Center, 
Columbia 8387, 

The annual business meeting will be 
held at the tables immediately following 
the supper. 

The worship service at eight p. m. will 
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be in charge of Mrs. Mildred Asplind, sec- 
retary Massachusetts Sunday School As- 
sociation. This will be followed by Dr. 
Huntley’s address, “Let a Little Sunshine 
Was 

To reach the-church: At Dudley Street, 
East Loop, take an Ashmont-Washington 


or Grove Hall-Blue Hill Ave. car. Get off 
at Washington and Wilder Street. 
ok * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1939 
Previously reported .............. 843 


INewpElaven-sCOnnnsssy ae eet ne 3 
Glinton-elll Ae ee ee eee re 2 
Galesburg. Ulla tay eee ee cme ae 8 
BloralveanrkogNn 3 Yee es eee oe 6 
Rattle Balls iNG@y.” serene. corners 6 
Middletown Nee Yee ee 5 
Oakfield, Maine 2 
Bangor, Maine 7 
Dexter sain caesar. 5 ae eee eee 8 
Everett, Mass. 1 
Milford, Mass. 8 


a 


Church members are reported to us in 
many ways and from many sources. Some 
reports come by mail, some by telephone. 
Some are sent directly to the office of the 
Leader at 176 Newbury St., some to the 
business office at 16 Beacon St., and some 
to the office of the State Superintendent. 
Often we get two or three reports from the 
same church, and the figures do not always 
agree. This year, for instance, a postcard 
from a certain church sent directly to the 
Leader reported sixteen members. In a 
list sent up from the business office this 
church was given twenty-four members. 
The next week an item of news came in 
from the minister stating that twelve had 
been received. The minister of another 
church wrote that his church was given 
credit for only. three members, but five 
were received. The report sent us said 
three. We try to be accurate, but we find 
things a little confusing at times. This 
confusion may explain, though it does not 
excuse, the fact that the members received 
at Concord, N. H., and Orange, Mass., 
were printed twice. 

* * 


CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 88. Calais, Maine, 
1. Attleboro, Mass., Murray, 8. Web- 
‘ster City, Iowa, 1. Milford, Ohio, 3. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 2. Floral Park, N: Wey tb 


Galesburg, Ill., 3. Total, 111. 
ey eS 

MERRIMACK VALLEY CONFER- 
ENCE 


The Merrimack Valley Conference of 
Universalist Churches of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire will be held at the 
First Universalist Church, Manchester, 
N. H., Wednesday, May 17, 1939. 

The conference will be opened by the 
president, Rev. Isaac Smith, at two p. m. 
Devotions and greetings, Rev. Sidney J. 
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Willis. At 2.30 an address will be given 
by Rey. Arthur A. Blair, State Superin- 
tendent of New Hampshire, followed by an 
address by Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, “The 
Woman’s Program.’ After a recess of 
fifteen minutes an address will be given by 
Miss Harriet G. Yates on “‘A Strong 
Church School,’ and one by Dana E. 
Klotzle on “The Y. P. C. U.—Past and 
Present.”” Business and election of of- 
ficers will follow. 

At the rally of laymen at six o’clock 
Herbert O. Lewis will speak on the Uni- 
versalist Laymen’s Council. 

Supper will be served at 6.30, tickets 
fifty cents. 

The Mass Meeting at 7.30 will be ad- 
dressed by Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, formerly 
professor at Tufts College and lecturer on 
Diplomacy at Prague University, on 
“Czechoslovakia, Before and After Mu- 
nich.”’ 

This meeting is open to the public and 
those who cannot attend the afternoon 
session are cordially invited to the evening 
meeting. 

Mark A. Adams, Secretary. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 

Dr. Russell Henry Stafford is minister 
of the Old South Church, Boston. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining is Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches in New York State. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Cie a3 
INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
NOTES 


Progress is being made by all committees 
and by another month results should be- 
gin to take very definite form. 

The Finance Committee has ‘‘met by 
correspondence”’ and has formulated ideas 
that have been turned over to be imple- 
mented by the Membership Committee. 
These suggestions include securing contact 
with all sustaining, active, and associate 
members in order to secure renewals of 
membership at once in order to provide 
funds for the work of the I. W. A. 

The Finance Committee itself is taking 
steps to secure life memberships and funds 
for endowments of various kinds and 
amounts. 

The Membership Committee has* had 
only one informal session since Dec. 29, 
but conferences among its members by 
telephone have kept its work going. This 
committee is co-operating, through the 
Publicity Sub-Committee, with the dean 
and others responsible for the spring meet- 
ings of the I. W. A.: Washington (Lester); 
Monson (Thorin and Bradway); Concord, 
N. H. (Dean); Boston (Guild). 

The French Table of 1938 and its pros- 
pects for 1939 will be included in the broad- 
casts of Professor Carlton A. Wheeler of 
Tufts College. 

The first sustaining member for 1939 is 
Miss Florence R. Kelly of the high school, 
Medford, Mass. The first contributing 
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member is Mrs. Lydia Jenks of Concord 
(third successive year). 

Those Universalist organizations that 
desire to know more about the Institute of 
World Affairs, its origin, its purpose and 
the need it seems to be fitting, might well 
invite Miss Florence R. Kelly (Medford 
High School, 26 Bradlee Road, Medford) 
to be their guest. 

Others also who are available for a 
similar service are: Warren J. Guild, 41 
Coolidge Rd., Arlington, Mass.; Rev. - 
Robert M. Rice, 81 Jason St., Arlington, 
Mass.; Miss Anna Cheries, Monson, Mass.; 
Mrs. Eleanor N. Bradway, Monson, Mass.; 
Miss Helen N. Merritt, New Canaan, 
Conn.; Miss M. Elizabeth Randall, Brock- 
ton, Mass.; Miss Lydia Risi, Stoneham, 
Mass. 

There will be no difference in future be- 
tween clerical and lay active members as 
to registration fees. Active members 
whether ministers or laymen will pay two 
dollars each. Sustaining membership re- 
mains the same for both, five dollars. Life 
memberships will be the same also and for 
the present remain at $25.00. Mrs. Theo- 
dore A Fischer is now the only life member. 

A. PAs 


ex 


- 


CHANGE IN RADIO TIME 


The radio broadcasts under the auspices 
of the Connecticut Universalist Conven- 
tion are now being given on the spring and 
summer schedule at 8.30 a. m. on Thurs- 
days from Station WICC. The change 
in time was made necessary by the broad- 
casting of the baseball games. 

* * 


TO HONOR DR. McCOLLESTER 


The president and trustees of Tufts 
College are arranging a dinner in honor of 
Dean Lee S. McCollester on the occasion 
of his eightieth birthday, June 5, at Long- 
fellow’s Wayside Inn at seven o'clock. 
Tickets at $1.75 each may be secured by 
sending reservations to Prof. John M. 
Ratcliff, Tufts College, Mass., who is 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 452) 
he is ready to recognize the authority of 
the Spirit. It is unfortunate that theology 
only is recognized as religion, and the 
Christlike character is so widely recognized 
only as morals. : 

Dr. Angus is professor of New Testa- 
ment at St. Andrew’s College, University 
of Sydney, New South Wales. 


G. H. W. 
Notices 
LIBERAL PROTESTANT RADIO ASSOCIATION 
—HOLLAND 
Station: PCJ. Frequency: CKilocycles 9.950. 


Wavelength: 31.28M. 


Sunday, April 30: 9.35 p. m. Devotional talk. 

Wednesday, May 3: 8.25 p. m. “Humanism in 
Dutch painting,” I. Van Eyck. Dr. G. Knuttel 
of the Hague Municipal Museum. 
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Wednesday, May 10: 8.25 p. m., “Humanism in 
Dutch painting,’ II. Breughel. Dr. G. Knuttel. 

Sunday, May 14: 9.35 p. m., Devotional talk. 

Wednesday, May 17: 8.25 12) eels 
Dutch painting,” IIT. 
tel. 

Wednesday, May 24: 8.25 p. m. “Humanism in 
Dutch painting,” IV. Vincent van Gogh. Dr. 
G. Knuttel. 

Sunday, May 28: 9.35 p. m. Devotional talk. 

Times are given in E. S. T. 
ce 63 


CHURCH HARMONIES 


Any church which would like about fifty copies 
of Church Harmonies New and Old, in good condi- 
tion, may have them by paying for carrying charges. 

Write to the Universalist Publishing House, 16 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


soe 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Renewed license for one year of Mason F. McGin- 
ness, Albert Q. Perry and D. Stanley Rawson. 

Granted full fellowship to Rev. Joseph W. Beach, 
whose probationary license expired on April 14. 

Granted letter of license as ordained clergyman to 
Rev. William W. Lewis, pending the granting of dual 
fellowship. 


“Aumanism in 
Rembrandt. Dr. G. Knut- 


Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
os ES 


W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Rhode Island will be held 
at the Universalist church in Pawtucket on Wednes- 
day, May 24, 1939, for the election of officers, to hear 
the reports of officers and department chairmen and 
to transact any other business that may legally come 
before this meeting. 

Morning session, 10.30. Lunch 12.30, 35 cents. 

Afternoon session at two, at which Mrs. Ada Treat 
of the W. N. M. A. Board will speak on “The Future 
of the Mission Circle.” 

Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary. 
3g: 
UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 


The regular meeting of the Universalist Woman’s 
Alliance will be held at Bethany Union May 19 at 
eleven a.m. The speaker will be Mrs. Robert Rice 
of Arlington, ““A Book Talk.’’ 

This is the annual meeting. 
desired. 


A full attendance is 


Lettie B. Cooke, Recording Secretary. 
ese 
OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 
The 114th session of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention, with its auxiliaries, will be held at Norwalk, 
Ohio, June 11, 12, 18, 14, for the purpose of hearing 
reports, election of officers, and the transaction of 
any other business that may come before these bodies. 
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The keynote address will be given the evening of 
June 11 by Rev. Harmon M. Gehr. The Church 
School session will be held June i2the Y. Ps C. U: 
and W. U. M. A. will meet June 18; the occasional 
service will be held the evening of June 13, Rev. 
Martha G. Jones preaching the sermon; the Conven- 
tion business session will be June 14, closing with the 
banquet in the evening. 


Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


George Grey Barnard’s 
LINCOLN 


Based on a series of intimate, revealing, authorized inter- 
views with the great sculptor’s father. The sculptor kept 
this book by him to the hour he died. Life stories of the 
great Abolition Forerunners of Lincoln in the Ohio Valley. 
A limited number of copies offered at $2.50, net. 


Piddversithe althen 
mene ee="° Rey. Lucien V. Rule, Goshen, Ky. 


THE CHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY 


Fourth Universalist Society 
Central Park West at 76th Street, New York 


FRANK OLIVER HALL, D.D., Pastor Emeritus 
S. E. GERARD PRIESTLEY, Minister 


All Visitors Welcome 


Sunday Services at 11 a. m. 


Church of the Redeemer 


(First Universalist Society) 


805 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 
Founded in 1859 


“Eighty Years of Influence and Service” 


Leading Universalist Church in the 
Middle West 


Universalists visiting the city or passing 
through it invited to attend services— 
11.00 a. m. 


REV. MARION D. SHUTTER, D.D., Pastor 


Unity Settlement 


Founded by the Church in 1897 
250 17th Avenue North 
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Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 
from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 
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Crackling 


A large firm found that one of their 
otherwise good customers very rarely paid 
his account until the final registered letter 
had been sent. 

One day the cashier went out of his way 
to call upon him and asked him outright 
why he always withheld payment until 
the Jast minute. 

“T find your letters so excellently 
worded,”’ said the other firm’s manager. 
“As a matter of fact, I use the same words 
to my own customers; they are most ef- 
ficient, too.”’—The Collector. 

‘<a ok 

The reporter was interviewing a pros- 
perous soap manufacturer. 

“Tt is a well-known fact,” he said, “that 
you made your fortune out of soap, Mr. 
Lather. Now, to what do you attribute 
your success?” 

“To clean living, my friend; to clean 
living,’ was the reply— Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. 

* * 

“BHdith,’’ he whispered, “‘will you marry 
me?” 

“T don’t know, Tom,” she replied coyly. 

‘Well, when you find out,” he said, ris- 
ing, “‘send me word, will you? I shall be at 
Eva Gordon’s until ten o’clock. If I don’t 
hear from you by then I’m going to ask 
her.”’—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Kind Lady: ‘‘My poor man, how did you 
ever come to such a condition?” 

“> Weary Bill: “Ma’am, I’m a victim of 


ie “over-education. When I was a kid I read 


“go much «about the blessin’s of poverty 
“that I jes’. natchally couldn’t work.”’— 
x’ Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 
* * 

A couple of tourists were admiring a 
famous cathedral. 

“Fine building,” said one. 

“What style of architecture is it?” 

“I’m not quite sure,” was the reply, 
“but I think it’s Reminiscence.’’—Chicago 


News. 
ay oe 


? 


“Please, ma’am,” said the maid, “‘you 
know that Crown Derby jug you’re so 
fond of?” 

“Oh, Mary! what has happened now?” 

“Well, I’ve broken the set that goes 
with it.”’—Charleston News. 

* * 

“T didn’t send for a piano-tuner,”’ said 
the puzzled householder. 

“No,” replied the piano-tuner, “but the 
people next door did.’”"—Washington Post. 
x, 

Applicant: “T’m sorry I’ve lost Lady 
Bigwig’s reference, but these crested 
spoons will show I worked there.’’—Wash- 
ington Post. 

* * 

Hostess: ‘Did you have enough to eat?” 

Small Boy: “Yes, ma’am. Didn’t you 
see my brother look at me?’’—Montreal 
Star. 
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